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SIGNIFICANT FORM * 
Eva Schaper 


} THE FoRMULA ‘art is significant form’ was originally proposed by Clive 
Bell and Roger Fry as a summary of a particular theory of fine art?, 
a theory which has come to be known as ‘formalism’ or even ‘radical 
formalism’. I shall speak of “significant form’ in art in a different sense 
from that intended by either Bell or Fry, and I shall therefore have to say 
a few words at the outset in order to make the distinction clear. 

In the Bell-Fry theory, the conception of ‘form’ is fairly precise and 
narrow; it covers line, shape, volume and colour. The conception of 
‘significance’ is less easily outlined. It is bound up with a specific theory 
of aesthetic emotion, and can, very roughly, be transcribed by ‘aesthetic- 
ally important’?. In what follows, the notion of ‘significant form’ will 
be used in a sense which is different in both these respects. ‘Form’ is not 
restricted to ‘line’ or ‘shape’, and ‘significant’ is in no way exclusively 
connected with a unique kind of experience which has to be postulated. 

There is yet a third—and possibly most important—sense in which the 
twin concept of ‘significant form’, as discussed in what is to follow, 
differs from the formula which sums up the Bell-Fry theory. In formalist 
theory, ‘significant form’ is the quality in virtue of which something is 
‘art’, in terms of which it can be sufficiently defined to distinguish it 
from all other things. ‘Significant form’ is a shorthand formula for a 
theory of the nature and essence of art*. As against this, it should be 
made quite clear at the beginning that the question “What is art?’ is 
neither asked nor answered here. ‘Significant form’ is, in this paper, not 
intended to define what makes something ‘art’. Rather, the approach 
here adopted assumes that there are things which are rightly called 
‘works of art’—without, however, entering into a discussion of the 
justification for it. There are countless questions we can ask about art. 
What I have to say here is intended only as elucidating a limited aspect ; 
it attempts to be a tentative and partial answer to the question “Why is 
art important to us?’ To answer this, I have used the terminology of 
‘significant form’ without, I believe, any commitments to the Bell-Fry 
theory in which the concept first occurred. The Bell-Fry theory pre- 
supposes a substance-quality conception of art (“every work of art has 
significant form’). My own proposals are based on a functional approach, 
according to which it belongs to the function of art (but is by no means 
the only function of art) to articulate ‘significant forms’. | shall therefore 
by-pass any critical discussion, rewarding as this might well be, of the 


* This paper expands and elaborates the topic of a communication to the !Vth International Congress 
of Aesthetics, Athens, 1960. 
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Bell-Fry theory. These introductory remarks serve no other purpose 
than that of dissociating myself from a theory which I do not adopt, but 
which well deserves to be investigated on its own merits elsewhere. 


I 


Form, in its most general sense, is how things are and how events 
happen. In that sense, anything whatever has form. There is form in 
things—natural or man-made; and there is form in life and living— 
form of concrete experience, of acting and of relating. All other senses 
of form, such as shape, outline, pattern, are partial and necessarily 
restrictive elaborations, on different levels of discourse, of this very 
general notion. 

Form as the ‘how’ of things, events, relations and connections is too 
all-pervading to be recognized as such. It often requires great intellectual 
and imaginative efforts to discern it or to display it. To do so is to for- 
mulate, and efforts concerned with it are here called ‘formulations’, 
There are various kinds of formulation, differing widely as to aims, ends 
and methods. I shall maintain that art is one of the activities whose 
function it is to display forms, and that this is part of the reason for its 
unceasing fascination. Art is a kind of formulation; and here we can find 
a partial answer to the question—not ‘What is art?’ but “Why is art 
important to us?’ A partial answer, and another partial aspect of it, | 
will become clear when we can show art not only as a kind of formulation, 
but as a distinct endeavour to articulate ‘significant form’. 

But first, let me elaborate what I mean by ‘formulation’. Formulation 
is attempted by any sense-giving or sense-eliciting system or super- 
structure. Primitive ritual and magic emphasize, through repetition 
and incantation, the forms which are essential to rigidly controlled 
societies; even the activity of naming things, in such contexts, is an 
endeavour to gain control over what is named. Religious formulations 
try to elicit the sense and justification of life on earth; and the various 
political, social, and economic systems are other outcomes of the human 
drive towards formulating the needs of man living with man. Intellectual 
understanding and advances into the unknown, the adventures of ideas 
and the exploration of the mind lead to other complex efforts of dis- 
covering forms. Life without the constant endeavour to discriminate 
and to highlight the forms of things and of lived events would be un- 
bearable. It would lack the essential means for advancement in the fields 
open to human understanding and curiosity. But civilization is not only 
the outcome of purposive activity in the service of progress. Civilization 
means a sense of openness and play as well as novelty of formulation. 
Civilized mankind needs art. 
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E. SCHAPER 


As a kind of formulation art has less direct relevance to the business 
of advancing by clarifying the forms necessary for action and under- 
standing. In art, formulation concerns the forms of things and the ‘forms 
of things unknown’, forms of living, actual and imagined, and forms 
which cannot be described as forms of anything: just the ‘how’ and ‘why’ 
of some intricate and sometimes ineffable relationships. In art, forms are 
not just elicited, but displayed and created for their own sake and for the 
sake of being enjoyed. Art has many ways and devices of offering forms 
for imaginative contemplation and delight. That this sometimes enhances 
the understanding of things and intensifies the awareness of conscious 
living is not incompatible with the view that .art first and foremost 
formulates for the sake of formulation. To emphasize this point I shall 
speak of artistic formulation as ‘articulation of form’. Articulated forms 
are forms displayed, either forms newly discovered in creative vision, 
or forms wrenched from their context of diffusion and interconnectedness 
—forms of selected events, things and situations. Art articulates these 
forms by making them fully apparent, not in life as lived, but in new 
artifacts added to life. For every work of art is a construct, something 
deliberately made and even contrived, not found as such or discovered 
in nature. Art and artificiality are connected notions, and the latter 
need not have any derogatory flavour. To be artificial is a positive asset 
of art over life. It is because life lacks the explicitness and distinction of 
isolated patterns which art sometimes articulates that we recognize the 
feature of illusion in art—the term here being used without any 
evaluative implications. 

But forms articulated by art, in art works, are interesting and exciting 
not only because they are forms. Forms articulated in art are significant 
forms. This brings me to the elucidation of the second part of the formula 
as I wish to recommend it. ‘Significant’ indicates, or emphasizes, that 
forms in art are offered for imaginative realization; they are invitations 
for contemplation. The invitation need not be accepted, and it can 
certainly be misunderstood. But the appeal is there, and the vast body 
of interpretative literature on all branches of the arts testifies to its being 
recognized as such in practice. Artistic forms lend themselves to all 
kinds of interpretation—from textual, pictorial, or musical elucidation, 
historical and sociological assessment, to the various ways in which 
meaning-structures can be discussed. That aspect of articulated forms 
which makes such interpretation possible (and even imperative), I shall 
call ‘significant’—in a very literal sense of that word. 

In general, whatever is significant can function as a sign. It is capable 
of signifying when functioning in a context. A significant item is thus a 
potential for signification. It can, under certain conditions, become a 
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sign. The minimal conditions are that it must function in an at least) in 
three-termed relation, consisting of subject, sign, and designatum, sii 
That is to say, when functioning as a sign, a significant item signifies |  k 
something to a person, for whom it then is meaningful. Of the related § is 
terms, ‘significant’, ‘significance’, ‘sign’, ‘signify’, I take the last,’ 
the active verb, to be absolutely basic. Significant items are capable of | tl 
signifying, of functioning as signs. On the general theory of meaning a 
here employed, meanings are neither qualities nor properties of things, tl 


or even of statements. They are the possible functions of significant 
items : what something means is what it signifies to the person or persons 
involved in the semiotic relation. c 

Although it is here maintained that for something to be significant, ( 
it must be capable of functioning as a sign in certain contexts, this is not 
a discussion of signs or sign-situations as such. When speaking of ‘signs’, ‘ t 
we are stressing—quite legitimately—the vehicle-character of significant ( 
items in or after signification. In the present context it is desirable to 
avoid the emphasis on more or less fixed vehicles for more or less fixed | 
meanings; instead I wish to stress the aspect of ‘open potentiality in | 
‘significant’ items which may, or may not, function as signs. ‘Sign’ is | 
here used as a generic term for any component in a semiotic situation 
which refers beyond itself, i.e. which means. A general discussion of 
signs—not here attempted—would have to distinguish the various kinds 
of signs, such as, for example, signals, symptoms, symbols, conventional 
signs, etc.; and to investigate the different subspecies of signification, 
such as, for example, signification by evocation, by partial identity, 
by reference, by stipulation. All this would mean discussion of ‘significant 
items’ under the aspect of ‘signification achieved’ or even ‘conventionally 
fixed’. Here, on the other hand, I wish to draw attention to the process of 
eliciting or establishing the meaning function, that is to say to the need to 
complete and arrange the relational pattern in which something can mean 
something for someone. This holds for all significant items whatsoever, 
in some degree. But some significant items, more strikingly than others, 
invite concentration on the aspect of open, though somehow controlled, } 
potentiality for signification. It is the forms articulated in works of art 
which most prominently bring this to mind—forms which I shall now 
call ‘significant forms’. 

The conjunction of ‘significant’ and ‘form’ into one key concept of 
aesthetics takes account of the interpretability of artistic forms as a | 
factor of intrinsic importance. ‘Significant’ indicates that presented 
and fully apparent artistic forms have yet an aspect of unreality—in the 
sense of unrealized possibility: for a significant form is an articulated | 
form with a potentiality for signification, with a potentiality for reference 
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E. SCHAPER 


in the widest possible sense. The ‘meanings’ actually realized when 
significant forms find their interpretation can be of a great variety in 
kind as well as of different degrees of complexity. In one sense, whatever 
is suggested by such forms may constitute their meanings. This includes 
what such forms represent by iconic or representational means, what 
they conventionally refer to or emotionally evoke; it includes what they 
allow us to infer about their historical background, about the period or 
the personal history of the artist or the medium. Obviously, the stratifica- 
tion of possible meanings, the many layers of significance, the various 
strands of established connections seen under different perspectives, 
constitute a vast and complicated, but also exciting field of study which 
can here only be alluded to. 

It will by now be clear why I am speaking of ‘significant forms’ rather 
than of ‘artistic forms as signs’. The latter would be a legitimate, but 
different and much more limited inquiry, for most practical purposes 
restricted to the investigation of some or other species of signs as em- 
ployed in specific works or by particular artists, such as literary signs 
or symbols of any description. Insisting on the openness of the significance 
of artistic forms is not at all incompatible with admitting the occurrence 
of some sign-components the significance of which is no longer open or 
in question. The stress of ‘significant forms’ is to emphasize, over and 
above committed sign-situations involved in art, the interpreter’s share 
in the full activation of the artistic meanings. His period vision can matter 
as much as the artist’s—not, indeed, for the making or creating of 
artistic forms, but for realizing their significance under different per- 
spectives. His expectations and anticipations, his “mental sets’® and 
schemata of ordering and arranging the pointers and suggestions are 
the necessary counterparts to the creative presuppositions which are 
beyond the scope of direct critical investigation. Even ordinary, i.e. 
completely predetermined, signs do not normally simply stand proxy 
for what they suggest; they are more often vehicles for conceptions 
of what they suggest. The present analysis stresses the additional fact 
that artistic forms positively rely on the ambiguities of suggestions, and 
need imaginative co-operation and participation in the establishing of 
what can be called ‘vector fields’ of meanings.* Artistic formulations are 
never actual statements which can simply be cashed out in terms of their 
meanings. One might, however, say that they are semblances of state- 
ments, and here again we have the aspect of illusion. (This I believe to 
be importantly connected with what I am trying to say, but too big a 
subject to be treated in conjunction with it.). 

The ‘significance’ of artistic forms is thus what we may come to 
know or somehow to realize as their meanings, in many contexts and 
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with various shades or senses. When the significance in art works is here 


described as that of forms, it is an attempt to keep equally in mind 
that artistic meanings of whatever description are never realized just 
as meanings—but as meanings-in-and-through that which means. To 


explain this, a slight digression is in order. Languages are made up of | 


(or at least contain a large number of) ‘significant’ items in the general 
sense here discussed, namely words. They have to be interpreted in 
their contexts, and their meanings may be cumulative. But such dis- 
cursively significant elements are what I would call ‘transparent’: they 
are seen through in order to get at the meanings. They are not interesting 
as such; they are marks on paper or noises in the air, used for their 
denotation, connotation, suggestion, meaning—in short for what they 
signify. Except, of course, when they occur in poetry. The notion of 
‘significant forms’ in art stresses the ‘opaqueness’ of some significant 
items: even whilst they signify, they are and remain of interest as such, 
formaliter, as forms. Coloured patches, lines, sounds, gestures, phrases, 
rhythmic accentuations, words—these are the stuff our artistic dreams 
are made of. For their significance to be realized, the elements interpreted 
as functioning in meaning-contexts must remain, in some sense, present: 
either presentationally given to perception, or imagined and remembered 
as perceptually relevant ; they must remain fully apparent forms through 
which and in which meanings can be grasped. They must remain articulate 
forms, 

We sometimes express this fact when we say that artistic forms are 
irreplaceable by alternatives, since their possible significance, the 
realization of their meanings, can only be achieved through looking at, 
listening to, or in any way contemplating the work in which they occur. 
Artistic forms, it is generally acknowledged, often suggest as meanings 
what defies linguistic projection, or what cannot otherwise be inde- 
pendently stated. To think of them as ‘significant forms’ along the lines 
here proposed (that is to say not merely as significant, and not merely as 
formal, but fully as ‘significant forms’) can provide a clue for the assess- 
ment of these peculiarities. For on this analysis, even when some 
meaning-functions in the relation between interpreter, signs, and 
designata are established, the designata need not be, and in fact often 
are not, independently existing and stable denotata. In the language of 
traditional aesthetics this has sometimes found rather cryptic expression 
in theories which maintain that artistic symbols ‘mean themselves,’ 
or, to speak with Goethe, that a symbol ‘is and means at the same time.’ 
Some contemporary philosophers, notably Susanne K. Langer and Charles 
W. Morris, have in similar contexts spoken of ‘presentational, non- 
discursive symbols’? and self-referring ‘iconic signs’*. Both wish to 
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insist on the peculiarity of artistic meanings and the special ways of 
realizing them. Both see art works, in a very general sense, as semantic 
structures. I have already said that I consider it preferable to avoid the 
emphasis on ‘signs’ or ‘symbols’, because such usage may too easily 
suggest fixed unit meanings and thus relatively pre-determined references. 
Otherwise my approach is in agreement with—and indeed greatly 
indebted to—the thought of these two philosophers. Only, my analysis— 
and my choice of terms—is in favour of emphasizing the possible process 
of signification through and in forms as articulated. For in art works the 
range of possible significance is, of course, never arbitrary. If we have 
ambiguity of meaning, it is still controlled ambiguity, controlled by what 
is formally there. 

What individual forms now signify may not be exactly what they once 
meant; other aspects, other layers, other levels, may become more 
important to another generation. There will always be a lasting core 
of significance in every work; though not necessarily of actualized 
meaning. Practical criticism, among other functions, often finds reward- 
ing territories in the study of the intricate ways in which cumulative 
meanings are built up in art works, and in the study of the subtly varying 
realizations of potential significance in the same work throughout 
different generations. 


Il 


Only art criticism can deal effectively with the assessment and under- 
standing of detailed significance, and with the elucidation of the forms 
which make such significance available. Whilst for various critical 
purposes the aesthetic key concept of ‘significant form’ can yield specific 
critical vocabularies of usefully defined low-level concepts, at this general 
level of talking about ‘art’ we can go only a little further. By more or 
less random excursions into what is generally understood to be art we 
can illustrate how its importance may be approached and further dis- 
cussed. In the wide sense here used, the articulation of significant forms 
is achieved by works of art as divergent as a Greek temple, a Barték 
quartet, a Gothic cathedral, a Dostojevsky novel, a Picasso lithograph, 
or a canto by Ezra Pound. 

The range of possible articulation of significant form in the pictorial 
arts extends from what one might call the representational pole, over 
selected abstraction, isolation and even distortion, to sheer construction. 
And not only in the pictorial arts; in literature, music, dance and archi- 
tecture, significant forms are articulated with different degrees of 
referential commitment and with different levels of controlled 


suggestions. 
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When the men of Altamira began to cover their walls with hunting 
scenes (whether in order to induce or to compel, to celebrate or to 
record or simply to enjoy a decoration, we do not know—and it does 
not matter) they had embarked on art, whether they saw it as such or 
not. These drawings are still important to us, even if we.do not know 
whether that is so for reasons recognized by their makers. For us these 
painters tried to capture what mattered in the world around them by 
isolating forms from the flux of intertwined happenings. They saw the 
forms of their hunting pursuits, and, in their presentation of simplified 
outlines of animal power and animal vitality, gave evidence of under- 
standing them for what they were. In fundamentally no other way does a 
Leonardo drawing isolate and articulate for us the lines of a beautiful 
face, or the profusion of shapes in whirling waters. Miro’s or Kandinsky’s 
forms may not be shapes and lines in the same sense, since their works 
are not pictures of things; they are often immediately intelligible as the 
‘how’ of forces and colours. Whilst a Greek torso and a Michelangelo 
nude may unambiguously formulate the compelling vision of the human 
embodied person, a Brancusi bird or a Calder mobile is no less articulate 
in its presentation of forms constructed for the very purpose of articula- 
tion. Even in completely non-representational paintings, however, the 
most radical constructions will still yield some forms which are in some 
ways significant of lived involvement. Sometimes what they articulate 
may be, as in the case of Graham Sutherland’s molluscous organisms, a 
statement about the inadequacy of current pictorial forms which no 
longer give imaginative expression to vital organic functions. New 
constructed forms may be new discoveries. But they may also be formula- 
tions of protest against worn-out clichés, without having as yet anything 
positive to say. 

A palace, a church, a theatre, a villa may all be buildings to house or 
to shelter or to provide a needed enclosure. But Alberti’s Palazzo Rucellai, 
Gloucester Cathedral, or the Ronchamps Chapel, a Roman amphitheatre 
or Frank Lloyd Wright’s ‘Falling Waters’ are superb architecture whilst 
being perfectly functional as buildings. We can understand them as the 
results of different, but individually profound struggles to exhibit complex 
forms of constructed space, and to make apparent a variety of possible 
spatial relations. 

In music, the relevance of so-called formal criteria for the assessment 
of artistic importance is perhaps more readily admitted than in the other 
arts. The terminology of musical meaning, however, is often regarded 
with suspicion. It suggests—to many musicians, critics, and music 
lovers—a literary fallacy, the expression-of-ideas conception carried 
over into music. The analogy clearly can be, and often has been, stifling. 
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Here again, thinking of musical structures as ‘significant forms’ rather 

than as either ‘pure sound’ or as ‘meaningful sound’ can give fruitful 

directives. Just as formulation in literature is not simply putting some- 

thing into words, formulation in music has little or nothing to do with 

conveying in a musical medium any meanings, suggestions, or ideas which 

are also otherwise available and which can be independently stated. 

Bach’s Italian Concerto does not communicate definite ideas, it does not 

simply formulate thought in tones. But it contains forms which are 

significant for us, and from which we can gain not only an impression of 
the flavour of Bach’s era, his beliefs and conventions, but which also can 

put right for us a number of vaguely felt emotions by making their 
musical significance articulate. Beethoven’s last quartets and Benjamin 
Britten’s deceptively simple settings of folk songs may be poles apart as 
instances of music; but as crystallized statements of the significance of 
felt forms which are not otherwise amenable, they are alike. They share 
this power to articulate into significance what is inaccessible and ineffable 
outside music, with whatever is worthwhile and lasting in musical 
composition—from the songs of the people through the great artifices of 
classical Western music to the atonal intricacies of our own day. “Music 
sounds as feelings feel’, in the words of a musician quoted by S. K. Langer. 
Music has often been called a ‘temporal art’, and this is so in a deeper 
sense than that which obviously refers to its performance taking or 
occupying a span of time. Where linguistic fixation breaks down so 
spectacularly, namely in the.attempt to capture or even to describe what 
movement in time, what passage is and feels like, musical formulation 
so often triumphantly succeeds. Forms in music, old and new, can make 
manifest the significance of felt, lived time. Music articulates the flow 
of time and the heartbreak and joy of transition and change, and the 
satisfaction of achievement, however brief in duration. Sonorous 
significant forms are musical forms through and in which we can under- 
stand our own temporality. 

In the various literary arts, the resemblance with music, painting, 
etc., in respect of significant forms is somewhat complicated by the 
special problems arising from the fact that creative literature articulates 
forms in and through language. Language is itself already the result of 
formulation and conceptual fixation, that is to say, words have already, 
prior to their artistic manipulation, certain referential meanings. This 
gives literature another dimension of articulation; it accounts for the 
different literary arts—poetry, drama, the novel, etc.—being alike in 
their concern with human value and situations. In this sense, all literature 
is an attempt to elicit from mute immersion in life an articulate structure. 
It is not far-fetched to maintain that only through creative literature can 
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human living become conscious of itself as civilized. Literature not only 
illuminates and clarifies, but it gives us the understanding of significant 
forms, achieved through complex conceptualization and verbalization, 
not primarily visualized or made audible as in painting and in music. 

A novel may be a world seen through a temperament, or a slice of 
life, a dream world or an imagined nightmare. But Dickens’s heroes and 
Kafka’s anti-heroes, the contemporary Lucky Jims and Proust’s memory 
cells or the Man Without Qualities all exemplify the significance of some 
articulated forms, as the forms of related events, of characters shaping 
or inhibiting actions, of disjointed happenings, of ludicrous incongruities 
or vividly interwoven moments. The story, the novella, the novel, 
all relate or construct the course of events in the lives of men, with various 
time schemes of things told and of the telling of them. They tell ‘stories’, 
leaving out, collecting, emphasizing, correcting, limiting, isolating and 
even distorting what can be distilled from lived and imagined involvement. 
For even in the novel as pure fantasy we must be able to recognize the 
human situation, ourselves not perhaps as we are, but as we might have 
been, for better or for worse. Individual works naturally differ pro- 
foundly in making significant forms apparent. Some achieve a victory 
over flux and transitoriness by capturing the vivid moment with all its 
delicate flavour, by selecting from countless details, and by highlighting 
with firm outline only the series of unique and thoroughly formed 
instants. Others obviously do not aim at the bringing to life of precious 
moments, but at recognition of the tedium of a lived stretch of time. 
The latter are no less concerned with articulation of significant forms: 
the amorphous structure, the blurred outlines, the hopelessness of mere 
transition have their own significance to be made evident, not as 
vanquished by man, but as victorious over him and his ambitions. 
Risking what sounds like a paradox, one might say that such works 
articulate the forms of formlessness. 

Dramatic art in its many individual modes of presentation makes the 
forms of human action available to our imaginative understanding in ways 
which differ profoundly from the epic mode by their devices of direct 
presentation through re-enaction rather than through telling. The great 
dramatist will go a long way to set his scene carefully, to build up his 
characters by scrupulous attention to those details which are to become 
operative later, to develop his actions by selecting his perspectives and 
rigorously rejecting irrelevant features. We speak of ‘drama of real life’ 
when we believe that we can discern starkly modelled actions driving 
irrevocably towards some distinguishable climax, solution or clash. 
But drama in life is not art; it is only on rare occasions that we think 
we can grasp the significance of actions and events in relatively firm 
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outlines, that we can force a slice of life under the perspective of 
‘dramatic happening’. On these occasions we employ an approach to 
the realization of significance which dramatic art asks from us as a 
matter of course. Drama articulates the forms of human actions, 
tragically or comically intertwined, even the forms of drifting helplessly 
and apparently without purpose into paradoxical and meaningless 
situations. 

Poetry, in a famous phrase, is ‘a raid on the inarticulate’. Perhaps the 
most closely knit of literary constructions, poetry requires in every line 
and every image a concentrated effort to link the open forms into 
patterns of significance. Poetry can make apparent to us the structure of 
thought and of the world, and of what we feel about it, in love, fear, 
laughter, despair and joy. Poetry itself is almost always the result of a 
struggle with inchoate flux and the slippery elusiveness of words, 
however smoothly and effortlessly the final poem may achieve the fully 
significant, fully articulate formulation. Many poets have testified to the 
intensity of the struggle to find the right word to say exactly ‘this’ and 
no more, to capture the felt moment with the utmost precision and yet 
without loss of its individuality, to put into significant form the poetic 
understanding and the flash of recognition. Poetic forms are poetic 
articulations, the raid accomplished, the unsaid said. 

Thus ‘articulation of significant forms’ can provide a theoretical 
framework for what has to be done in art criticism. The conjunction of 
‘form’ as the fully apparent ‘how’, and ‘significant’ as ‘potentially 
meaningful’ directs attention to something of importance in artistic 
configurations, which we overlook only at our peril and thus impoverish 
our critical understanding. The latter alone, of course, can do justice to 
the individual strands of significance of particular constructed forms. 
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PICTORIAL MOVEMENT * 


A. P. Ushenko 


1 INTRODUCTION 

A suggestion and a display of movement in painting are not one and the 
same thing. Movement is suggested by clues, for example by the bent 
knee of a figure representing a runner, or as in some familiar Degas, 
by the outstretched arms of a pivoting dancer. The fewer the clues the 
less impressive the suggestion—as may be seen in the failure of the 
commercial artist commissioned to picture a moving automobile, 
The firm, determined to have the object portrayed in all its detail, will 
not let the spokes of the wheel be blurred, and the omission of this 
important clue to motion, with hardly another possible, turns the poster 
into an image of an immobile car. 

Unless there is some support from enacted motion the representation 
of movement by suggestion is still very ineffectual because the suggestion 
is thwarted by a manner of representation which brings into vision a 
single ‘slice of movement’. The deadening effect of immobility noticed 
in photographs is not much worse than that of a ‘slice of movement’ 
in a work of art. To counteract the impression of immobility the artist 
must strengthen the suggestion given by clues with an actual display, 
or enactment, of movement. 

I will use the term pictorial movement for the enactment of movement 
in a picture as opposed to representation or suggestion by clues. In 
other words, pictorial movement is presentation as opposed to representa- 
tion. A change of position or direction distinguishes a presentation or 
enactment. All movement is by enactment in an animated cartoon. When 
figures move all over the screen there is no need for representing the 
objects as moving. But in the art of painting there is need for both enact- 
ment and representation. However abstract painting is in this respect more 
like animated cartoons than like representational painting ; in the absence 
of representation pictorial movement prevails. 

Though artists and aestheticians speak naturally of movement in 
pictures, being sensitive to the dynamic power of great art, the uniniti- 
ated student, because of his habit of contrasting motion pictures with 
static images, is surprised at the idea. And even artists and critics balk 
at the assertion that pictorial movement is, literally, enacted. They 
prefer to call it an illusion or impression of movement. It is my thesis 
that pictorial movement is not an illusion but an actual displacement in 
pictorial space, and that disagreement with this betrays a faulty analysis 


* We are indebted to Mrs. Ushenko for making available this posthumous paper by Professor 
Ushenko. (Ed.) 
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of what the competent beholder actually sees in a picture. I hope the 
following analysis of Tintoretto’s Bacchus and Ariadne! will convince 
him of the truth of what he sees. Though preoccupation with representa- 
tional art may appear unreasonable in view of the admission that in 
abstract art pictorial movement is unmixed with, and therefore not 
obscured by suggestive representation, I intend to show that pictorial 
movement is a basic feature of painting and not merely a peculiarity of 
contemporary art. For my purpose the choice of Tintoretto is natural 
because of the unparalleled skill and ingenuity with which he brings 
the dynamic effects of movement into his pictures. As far as 1 know the 
effect of combining pictorial rotation with levitation is not to be found 
in any other artist. 

Pictorial movement is not only a matter of fact but of value. This 
is to say that the display of movement not only happens to be common 
to different schools of painting but that it is a major contribution to 
the excellence of a picture. This contention is confronted with the 
ultimate question of aesthetics: what is the value of a work of art? 
I believe that the only plausible answer is to the effect that artistic value 
is anything in art that conforms to the definition of value. Which of the 
alternative definitions is to be accepted is, of course, a controversial issue 
and to avoid digression I must be satisfied with a mere statement of my 
own position. 


2 VALUE AND ART ' 

Let me define value, to outflank dissenting philosophers with the 
agreement (to which human deeds if not words testify) of the bulk of 
mankind, in terms of unconditional vitality. A standard dictionary 
says that vitality is the power of enduring or continuing. Hence if it is 
vitality, value should not be simply equated with life in its actual mani- 
festations but rather with the fountainhead of life, i.e. with power rather 
than with the manifestations of power and, since perpetual endurance of 
the actual status quo degenerates into stagnation, with creativity or 
advance. Value isnotlife but a trend of life which isnot exhausted however 
exacting. 

The reason for opposing vitality to life is that life in the broad sense 
of the term includes stagnation and waste. even death, the extreme form 
of waste, is said to be a facet of life. But surely frustration or death 
excludes value. In fact it is because men know waste or destruction to 
be at the root of evil that they equate the good, or value, with vitality. 
| have defined value as unconditional vitality, excluding that which has 
been conditioned to serve some alien end, especially if that end is 
destruction. 
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Value as unconditional vitality may not be a realisable ideal. I am{ patur 
prepared to admit that there never has been and never will be an instance signif 
of vitality which is altogether innocent or blameless. But this is no | picto 
objection so long as the ideal, though not fully realisable, allows for a} esth 
increasingly closer approach through a sequence of actual manifestations, } does 
This observation enables me to leave considerations of value in general one i 
for my enquiry into aesthetic excellence or beauty in art. The reason for | of pe 
this is that masterpieces of art are at the very top of the hierarchy of | that. 
successive approximations to the ideal of unconditioned vitality. Let that 
us, then, consider vitality as the basic standard of excellence in art.’ the 1 
We may say the better the work of art the more alive it is, but we must \ spec 
add that in order to be alive the work of art must not merely represent Al 
or portray, but enact or exercise, the power of vitality. A masterpiece | mov 
is a working model rather than an image of life. In our wastelands great I for 2 
art is not a mirage but an oasis. it is 

The thesis that beauty or artistic excellence is an agency of power and men 
that a work of art is alive has the support of many contemporary artists 4 of i 
and aestheticians. H. Osborne says: ‘The value of beauty derives not exp 
from the incidental fact of pleasure or gratification but from the in-welling | The 
of new energy, the irradiance of heightened vitality, from the absolute 


‘ 


invigoration and amplification of the capacities which are activated.” *, 
Malraux puts greater emphasis upon the latency of power or poten- 

tiality as distinguished from its manifestation: ‘The coherence of the = 

masterpiece is due to its conquest of the visible world and not its tech- 5 si 


nique—it is not a scene that has come alive, but a latent potentiality 
aii acai con 
that has materialized.’ 


As for the artists themselves, a prominent sculptor tells us: ‘For me | 7 
a work of art must first have vitality of its own. I do not mean a reflection of 
of the vitality of life, of movement, physical action, frisking dancing | ” 
figures and so on, but that a work can have in it a pent-up energy, an { "i 
intense life of its own, independent of the object it may represent.’ f 
The same idea enables one artist to appreciate another in spite of the ri 


difference in their schools of painting. The following are Diego Rivera's 
words: ‘I know of nothing more real than the painting of Kandinsky, 
not anything more true and nothing more beautiful. A painting of | 
Kandinsky gives no image of earthly life . . . it is life itself.’ 

The list of concurrent citations could be prolonged almost indefinitely. 
Let us then accept the point of concurrence to inquire into the major | 
factor of vitality in art, that is, pictorial movement. 

Even outside art motion is almost equivalent to vitality; but not 
entirely. Natural motion exhausts the moving power, and all objects | 
inevitably come to a standstill. And even while it lasts, a movement in 
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‘ 
l. I anf nature may not express vitality but be a gesture of resignation that 
nstance | signifies frustration , or of agony to presage death. But the duration of 
S is no} pictorial movement is coextensive with the duration of the relevant 
s for an} aesthetic experience; within the frame of the experience the movement 
tations, | does not cease. If one perceives vitality in the guise of pictorial movement 
gener] } one is able to recognize that model of vitality, a great painting, as a kind 
son for of perpetuum mobile. Inexhaustibility is the feature of pictorial movement 
rchy of | that distinguishes it from natural motion just as it is the feature of vitality 
ty. Let that distinguishes the latter from ordinary life. The question is whether 
in art.’ the mechanism of a perpetuum mobile of art can be accounted for and 
ve must | specified. 
present An attempt at specification must wait for an examination of pictorial 
erpiece | movement in some particular work of art but there need be no delay 
ds great f for an account in principle. Pictorial movement is inexhaustible because 
it is a contextual phenomenon, for the duration of a contextual pheno- 
ver and | menon is the same as the duration of its context. And since the context 
y artists ; of pictorial movement is the framework of an appropriate aesthetic 
ves not | experience, so long as the experience endures the movement lasts. 
welling | The account is simple but the evidence must be supplied. 
bsolute 
vated.’ 3. CONTEXTUAL MOVEMENT 
poten: A quality which appears within the context of other qualities of the 
of the | same kind but vanishes upon the removal of the context is contextually 
1s tole | conditioned and, consequently, a contextual quality. And a phenomenon 
ntiality which is distinguished wholly or in part by contextual qualities is a 
contextual datum. On the other hand, an isolable or non-contextual 
Foran | quality—for instance, the sound of a single note struck on the keyboard 
Sects of a piano—is perceivable in detachment from other qualities of the 
dancing | same kind. A phenomenon is isolable if it is characterized by isolable 
rgy, an + qualities. 
coeatil Examples of contextual phenomena of perceptible movement are 
te of different kinds. To begin with the least questionable evidence consider 
Riven the kind exemplified by Fig. 1. 
\dinsky, A 
iting of } 
finitely. 
e major | 
but not | 8 
objects 
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This is the so-called reversible figure : visualized in depth or in perspective 
it may appear either as the outside of an open book or as the same book 
open on two pages. Visible movement takes place during the change 
from one alternate appearance to the other. While the protruding edge 
AB, which represents the back of the book, begins to visibly recede, the 
four corners of the book advance to the foreground of the figure. If he 
keeps his eyes onit without intermission, seeingat one time one appearance 
of the book and at the next moment the other, the spectator cannot 
question the occurrence of visible movement which the transition from 
one appearance of the figure to the other requires. At the most he ma 
point out that the phase of transition is so brief as to be barely discernible, 

But although unquestionable, the movement visibly enacted in Fig. | 
is a contextual phenomenon since it takes place only within the context 
of a three-dimensional field, i.e. in depth. If the same figure is visualized 
as a flat pattern on the plane of the page, the effect of movement has 
been destroyed. Contextual movement of this kind is comparable to 
pictorial movement because of the common prerequisite context of a 
visualized three-dimensional field of phenomena. An imaginative vision 
that transforms a presentation on a flat surface into an image of depth 
empowers both kinds of movement with a measure of vitality. 

Nevertheless the contextual movement in Fig. 1 cannot compare with 
pictorial movement on the score of vitality. It is not easy to determine 
with precision what the difference is. One may, for example, think that 
the cause is bound up with the fact that the change from one appearance 
of Fig. 1 to the other, together with the visible movement that carries 
the change out, need not take place at all. But are we sure that a spectator 
with no eye for compound pictorial movement fails altogether to see a 
picture as a whole? Of course we are entitled to say that his aesthetic 
experience lacks the vitality of the more adequate aesthetic experience 
endowed with the percept of pictorial movement, but there are many 
factors that contribute vitality to art. Unless we can prove that pictorial 
movement counts more than any other factor, the question of whether 
its omission from an aesthetic experience renders the latter wholly 
unsatisfactory must be left open. 

Another difference, which at first seems to be significant, is that in 
Fig. 1 transitional movement is momentary whereas pictorial movement 
and the aesthetic experience that contains it last equally long. This 
difference, however, will not be found too great if we consider that 
co-extensive duration does not mean uninterrupted awareness of pictorial 
movement throughout an aesthetic experience, but allows for the 
recurrence of awareness at any time in the course of the aesthetic 
experience. Pictorial movement may be uninterrupted throughout the 
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A. P. USHENKO 
Ctive aesthetic process, but, as the analysis of a Tintoretto will show, the 
book | pictorial movement may also occur periodically. And a periodical 
lange occurrence is not radically different from repeated transition from one 


EO ie 


edge aspect of Fig. 1 to another. Nevertheless a difference remains. Pictorial H 

, the movement lasts longer than a movement of transition, as in Fig. 1, i 

If he \ and its function is not merely to be the transition from one visual datum yi 

ance to another. On the contrary, pictorial movement exists for its own sake, 4 

nnot as an important part within the work of art as a whole. Nor is the fact 

from that in some pictures pictorial movement may be uninterrupted negligible. 

ma To parallel such uninterrupted enactment of movement outside art we 

‘ible. turn to Fig. 2, which shows a different kind of contextual movement. 

ig. 1 f 

ntext 

lized ; NP Well 

t has | 

le to 

of a 4 } 

‘ision Fig.2 

lepth 4 
It has been noticed that the wavy line seems to undulate while the 4 

with angle seems to move bodily in the direction of its apex. Though the 

mine | appearance is undeniable it needs to be proved that these apparent 

< that movements are contextual phenomena. The proof is simple. Let Fig. 2 | 

rance S be turned upwards through 90 degrees. The vertical wavy line and the 

arries angle pointing upward are both at a standstill. Since the isolable quality 

tator of shape has not been changed, the apparent movement must have been 

see a conditioned by the original context of its horizontal direction. 

hetic The illustration has some bearing on the question of whether pictorial 

ience , movement is a major factor of vitality in art. Many writers have argued 

many (that expressiveness of shape and vividness of colour are primarily 

torial responsible for the vitality of a picture. As far as shape is concerned, i} 

ether viewed horizontally the shapes of Fig. 2 are expressive, but we may 

holly wonder whether the expressiveness is a feature of contextual dynamics 


rather than of isolable shapes—whether the incipient or apparent 
vat in) undulation of the horizontal wavy line and the displacement of the angle 


ment to the right render these two shapes expressive. Evidence for the associa- 
This tion of colour vividness with contextual dynamics is even stronger. 

. that This evidence exemplifies contextual movement of the third kind. 

torial The extraordinary vividness which colours acquire in certain combina- 

- the | tions is obviously a contextual effect. If it is also an effect of contextual 

hetic movement, colour combination must exhibit the contrast between 

t the advancing and receding colours. Other conditions being equal, warm 
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t 
: ; 
colours such as orange are advancing whereas blue and other Cool | 


colours are retreating. If the contrast is exemplified by only one advancing 
colour against a background of one receding colour, the effect is perhaps 
better described in terms of different distances in depth than in terms | 
of perceptible movement. For example an orange circle surrounded by 
blue may be said to be in the foreground while the surrounding are } 
does not appear to be on the same plane but under it. On the other hand, 
in the context of complex colour combinations—especially in a team 
of concurrent factors—the terms ‘advancing’ and ‘receding’ are applic. | 
able to the colours literally; the moving colours are alive. In Michel- 
angelo’s The Creation of the Sun and Moon the orange disk of the sun seems 


to be actually moving through the pale blue of the sky towards the 
spectator. 


Contextual movement in connection with expressive shapes and F 
colours is neither clearly distinguishable from nor, except under favour- 
able circumstances of contextual control, definitely identifiable with 
pictorial movement. Outside of art we speak of advancing and receding 
colours and mean only differences in their apparent depth. In a work of 
art they advance and recede in a performance which may be correctly 
called pictorial movement. This is true also of expressive shapes. | 
have described undulation and angular displacement in Fig. 2 as an 
incipient or apparent movement in deference to many observers who are | 
uncertain whether they actual!y perceive movement or are only under the | 
impression that something like movement has taken place. Evidence of 
uncertainty, or perceptual indeterminancy, does not entitle us to identify 
the experience with pictorial movement. On the contrary, concurrent 
factors in a context of art—among which the emergence of pictorial 
space, that provides a special stage for the enactment of movement, is 
most effective—do away with the perceptual uncertainty that interferes 
with identification. This is to say that undulation and angular thrust are 
actually observable in pictorial space. For example, in some of Hokusai’s 
prints the effect of rolling waves is altogether irresistible. And in 
Breughel’s Winter® angular thrust, as I have shown elsewhere,’ is a 
major factor of the whole composition. 

To bring the matter to a close, let me suggest that contextual and } 
pictorial movement differ in degree and not in substance. A contextual 
movement sufficiently conspicuous to be a significant contribution to a 
vital imaginative experience—for example, to a masterpiece of pictorial 
art—is a part on a par with other important parts of the integral whole 
and as such is a pictorial movement. The aesthetic prominence of a part 
has always been associated with its imaginative quality. Therefore | 
suggest that contextual movement is pictorial if it takes place in pictorial 
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space. The point is that the bond between pictorial movement and 
pictorial space must be imaginative because the perception of pictorial 
space is the imaginative frame for an aesthetic experience. It is only by 
an effort of the imagination that shapes and colours are detached from the 
flat surface of a picture and arranged in depth. And the imaginative effort 
is the greater if, as is usual with great art, reorganization in depth is not 
done after the visible pattern of natural space, but is a setting of visual 
contents in an extraordinary framework of pictorial space. Pictorial 
movement is imaginative and a source of vitality because it is a manifesta- 
tion of imagined space. Nevertheless there is no clear-cut boundary 
between the two types of movement. In fact the enacted movement in a 
painting may be of a variety of kinds and some of these, like contextual 
movement, do not require pictorial space for a stage. The fact that there 
are borderline cases must be emphasized because the strong resemblance 
and affinity between the two types entitles us to count the evidence just 
presented for the existence of contextual movement as evidence for the 
existence of pictorial movement. 


4. PICTORIAL ROTATION 

Different kinds of pictorial movement contribute unequally to the 
vitality of a work of art. Roughly speaking they are of two ranks. The 
greater contribution and the higher rank belong to pictorial movement 
that takes place in pictorial space, while lesser rank belongs to enacted 
movement that does not depend upon pictorial space. Since it is not 
necessary to envisage pictorial space to be able to discern these enacted 
movements of lower rank, the spectator does not need to make an 
imaginative effort and so does not need a specially trained or extraordinary 
eye. For an example there is the movement of which the enactment is 
conditioned by the change of direction of a portrayed object to the 
spectator as he walks by the canvas. I used to walk along the length of 
Bruni’s The Brass Serpent® in order to watch the figure of a child, lying 
in the foreground of the picture, turn as if to continue in its direction 
toward me. Again, the familiar effect of the eyes of a portrait following 
the moving spectator has a fascination for adults as well as children. 
I believe it was Baudelaire who wrote: 

Et les yeux attirants, comme les yeux D’un portrait. . . . 
Such effects of pictorial movement are aesthetically unimportant because 
they are unimaginative. Since a painting is usually examined from the 
single standpoint of optimum vision, we may dismiss as irrelevant to art 
any perception of movement which depends upon change in the specta- 
tor’s position. At this point we seem to be in a predicament. If we 
dismiss from consideration any but the imaginative and aesthetically 
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significant phenomena, can we hope to establish evidence sufficiently 
accessible to be convincing to the majority of spectators? I rest my hope 
on pictorial rotation. Though it will turn out to be imaginative, it is an 


| 


easily recognisable image of circular movement in nature. Even the vital. ! 


ity of pictorial rotation may reflect a fact of nature: the absence of a point 
on a circular path that would mark off either the beginning or the end 
of a movement along the path—so that our impression is that natural 
rotation represents an endless or inexhaustible process. We are almost 
surprised when a merry-go-round comes to a standstill. And in this 
respect the image excels the original. Once rotation is apparent there is 
nothing in the picture (i.e. in an aesthetic experience) analogous to 
friction and the other adverse forces of nature that would stop it. Thus 
an imaginative perception of pictorial rotation is always a major contribu- 
tion to the vitality of a work of art. 

Perceptual vacuity, if one may call it so, is the feature of resemblance 
to circular movement in nature that accounts for the facility with which 
both the artist creates the image and the spectator recognizes it for 
pictorial rotation. In nature except for the narrow range of intermediate 
speeds, rotation is either semi-latent or altogether invisible. The 
propeller of a flying aeroplane turns too fast to be seen; the hour hand 
of a clock is too slow. To be discernible a rotating object must look 
faint, transparent, or blurred. For example, the moving wheel cannot 
be seen unless a car is at slow speed, when the rim, the hub, and the 
spokes are not explicit and detailed visual data, but indistinct and almost 
vanishing phenomena. Consider the matter as a technical problem for the 
artist. If he draws, among the other shapes in his picture, a complete 
circle, the explicit outline fixes the circle at rest, lowering the vitality 
of the total aesthetic effect. But if, in an attempt to keep the circle 
turning, the artist should erase the circumference, the circle would 
cease to be visible. To prevent disappearance without drawing the 
contour the artist can indicate by means of a few conspicuous items 
where the surface of the disk would appear if it were explicit. By virtue 
of such indications the circle is visible not as an explicit shape but as a 
semi-latent contextual phenomenon. There is another device for solving 
the problem. Even though semi-latent the disk would be kept immobile 
through ambiguity of portrayal: we can visualize either a clockwise or a 
counter-clockwise rotation, and the two alternative views neutralize 
each other. To set the disk turning we must eliminate ambiguity in 
favour of one view only, by contextual control. A directing item, such 
as an arrow in its neighbourhood, sets the semi-latent circle rotating in 
one direction only. 
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To illustrate an artist’s ingenuity, we may look at Breughel’s Winter. 
The centre of a semi-latent contextual circle is at the bottom of the 
distant trees which are seen at approximately two thirds of the height of 
the picture, upward, and slightly less than two thirds of its length to the 
right. The circumference runs through the tip of the lifted wing of the 
flying crow, through the head of the next crow on the left, touches the 
top of the steeple or spire of the closest church or tower on the right, 
and below goes through the wagon laden with timber and, on the way up, 
skirts the edge of the house with a tower. The circumference is not an 
explicit contour but the items | have enumerated make it discernible. 
The arrow, one could say, appears in the likeness of a flying crow to 
impart to the ‘apparent circle a clockwise pictorial rotation. The 
importance of the rotating circle to the whole composition is evident 
when we consider that it is the innermost member of a set of concentric 
contextual circles of which the inclusive one reaches the peak of the 
highest crag, the two skaters on the left side of the lower rink, and turns 
upward along the edge of the roof of the second house from the right 
in the main row of houses. Each circle overlaps another of the same size, 
making two sets of concentric circles. The centres of both are on the 
same horizontal line. Specifically, the centre of the second is at the 
bottom of the tower on the edge of the left side of the distant village. 
The two sets of circles seem to be fused into the impression of an 
expanding sphere. The frontward expansion serves to counteract the 
angularity induced by a system of contextual triangles with the powerful 
thrust into depth of the most prominent of them. With the two great 
contemporaries, Breughel and Tintoretto, the art of pictorial rotation 
was brought to perfection. But one cannot disregard the concern of their 
predecessors with playing the rotating circle against the angular thrust 
of the triangle. That may be the secret of the inexhaustible vitality of the 
masterpieces of the high Renaissance. A brief survey of some of the 
paintings in their historical order is necessary. 


5. PICTORIAL ROTATION IN THE ART OF THE RENAISSANCE. 
Although art critics have called attention to the composition of figures 
within triangles in The Last Supper by Leonardo da Vinci, they have not, 
so far as | know, connected these with the circles in rotation, thus 
leaving their observations pointless. But the dynamic theme according 
to which the commotion and agitation among His disciples accentuates 
the tranquillity of Christ should make the connection evident. The 
triangle of the figure of Christ is enclosed in a circle with the centre in 
the middle of His face and the circumference following the arch of the 


niche downward on both sides to His plate. The triangle virtually 
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coincides with the figure. The explicit outline and the broad base of the 
triangle make for stability, which counteracts the clockwise turn of the 
circle that the angle of Christ’s face and the direction of His outstretched 
palm tend to generate. The effect of stability or tranquillityis strengthened 
by contrast with the four triangles in a row, among which the apostles 
are distributed in groups of three, and with the four associated circles, 
For these circles (each of which is of the same size as the circle of Christ 
but with the centre lowered to the upper edge of the table) definitely 
appear to be rotating. Several factors account for this. The triangles with 
which the circles are tied up do not exert the stabilizing influence that an 
explicit shape would have; the ties are looser than in the area of Christ, 
While His triangle is inscribed in a circle, the triangles and circles in 
the row are paired merely by overlapping. The alternating direction of 
movement, likewise, enhances the rotation. We may note that owing to 
Judah’s backward thrust, and in spite of Peter’s finger, the second circle 
from the left turns counter-clockwise. There is a remarkable similarity 
of composition in Raphael’s The Miraculous Draught of Fishes. The 
significant difference is that Raphael sets the circles inside triangles, 
Presumably he does not intend to reduce the effect of pictorial rotation 
because, unlike Leonardo, he is not concerned with the impression of 
tranquillity. In Michelangelo’s Creation of the Sun and Moon there is 
contrast between rotation and depth, on the horizontal plane of the 
Creator’s circular path, and rotation on the picture plane in a set of 
concentric circles of which the innermost is the disk of the sun and the 
outermost the connection of the two images of the Creator. The 
portrayal of rotation in concentric circles is Michelangelo’s innovation, 
which was exploited later, and more effectively, by Breughel. But it is 
Tintoretto who is the consummate master of pictorial rotation. One of 
his accomplishments, shown in The Origin of the Milky Way and Bacchus 
and Ariadne, is drawing the spectator’s attention to circular movement by 
portraying the circle in the guise of a wheel. But his most spectacular 
innovation is the team of rotation and levitation. This appears in the two 
works already mentioned as well as in many others, among them The 
Striking of the Rock, The Last Supper, The Annunciation and the Paradise. 
I have chosen for a closer examination the Bacchus and Ariadne because it 
is one of his best works and one of the best known. In addition the work 
prompts a comment on Titian’s picture of the same title. 

Tintoretto leaves no doubt that his own Bacchus and Ariadne is a 
challenge to Titian, by reproducing Titian’s distinctive contextual 
feature which, in R. W. Church’s words, is ‘the line of the shin of 
Ariadne’s right leg [ that] carries over into the flow of drapery [ around 
the floating figure] .’ Church says, and again his words describe the 
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Tintoretto equally well, ‘the expression of this line is strengthened by 
the contrast in which it stands against the thrust of Ariadne’s body, as 
well as against the lines of the drapery’ and that the ‘felt contrast brings 
Ariadne into relation with the right-hand side of the picture.’ But the 
reminder which is of interest for the present inquiry is the reproduction 
of a rotating disk that connects Ariadne with the floating figure. That 
Titian’s floating figure is Bacchus and not Venus is, of course, a negligible 
difference. The difference that counts is to the advantage of Tintoretto: 
in the later picture the contextual line that carries over from Ariadne’s 
leg into the flow of drapery has been strengthened by fusion with the 
diagonal from the left lower corner to the right upper corner of the 
picture square. This advantage is one among others that add up, not- 
withstanding the complexity of the components, to a total effect of 
exquisite simplicity and elegance. Titian’s composition is equally 
complex but the impression of simplicity is absent. Tintoretto’s superior 
dynamic integration gives a more pronounced enactment of pictorial 
rotation. 


6 TINTORETTO’S ‘BACCHUS AND ARIADNE’ 

To call Bacchus and Ariadne an aesthetic perpetuum mobile is not to 
disregard the fact that in the course of natural time a spectator may cease 
to participate in the aesthetic process, but to intimate the unfamiliar 
truth that the independence of the aesthetic process from the course of 
time is so complete that the withdrawal of a spectator’s participation can 
no more stop pictorial rotation than it can destroy the work of art 
itself. Furthermore, we may perceive a combination of pictorial move- 
ments and yet fail to analyze it correctly into its distinct constituents. 
Hence, except for the proof that Tintoretto has used pictorial rotation 
to keep Venus in the air, the analysis that follows can be taken as 
tentative or exploratory. 

There are four prominent contextual circles in the mechanism of 
pictorial rotation in Bacchus and Ariadne which | shall call the wheel, 
the major disk, and the two minor disks. The hub of the wheel is the area 
upon which the hands converge, the edge of it being marked by the 
ring held by Bacchus. The spokes are the converging arms. The rim runs 
through the right elbow of Bacchus, the left armpit of Venus ; it touches 
her chin, and on the left-hand side of the picture, connects the two 
v-shaped edges of Ariadne’s blue drapery. The placement of the ring at 
the hub indicates the importance of the wheel to the composition, since 
the ring itself is the focal item to which the divinities draw the spectator’s 
attention by their gaze. The wheel oscillates like the escapement wheel 
of a watch, with the counter-clockwise turns more pronounced than the 
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reverse movement. This oscillation is the effect of pictorial ambivalence, 
On the one hand the downward movement of the spectator’s eye away 
from the centre of the circle toward the ring imparts to the wheel a 
clockwise turn, the movement being strengthened by the bend of the 
arms at the elbows, i.e. the spokes. On the other hand, as one continues 
to look counteracting factors prevail and the wheel reverses its direction 
of rotation. The most effective among these counteracting factors is the 
powerful thrust up and to the leftof the torso of Bacchus. Highlights onthe 


converging arms support the thrust. Again, however, the original phase 


of rotation is restored and the process repeats itself. This repetition 
causes oscillation. 

The major disk coincides in a part of its rim with a segment of the 
rim of the wheel, in the area of Ariadne’s drapery, so that together the 
two circles form—to use a geometrical term—osculating circles. The 
following items define the contextual outline of the major disk:— 
Ariadne’s left knee, the inner contour of her torso, the right elbow of 
Venus, and the upper right-hand edge of the girdle of Bacchus. The hub 
of the disk is at the highlight on the face of Bacchus. The explicit spoke, 
represented by the torso of Bacchus, together with the contextual spoke 
which has already been identified as the contextual line that connects the 
shin of Ariadne’s leg with the right-hand side’ of the picture, account for 
the counter-clockwise rotation of the major disk. And contextual 
correlation with the oscillating wheel contributes to the accented 
counter-clockwise turns of the latter. 

The two minor disks are in the background, one behind the upper 
half, and the other behind the lower half of the floating body, to forma 
figure eight turned horizontally. The boundary of the loop of the numeral 
on the left follows the edge of the ground up toward the left elbow of 
Venus, through the highlight on her hip; and turns down through her 
right elbow to reach the disk of the sun. The boundary of the other loop, 
or the second minor disk, is on the uprise from the horizon following 
the outer line of the hair of Bacchus, cutting across the hips of Venus, 
and turning down along a segment of the rim of the major disk at the 
dark blue extremity of the right upper corner of the painting. Both 
minor disks appear to be motionless, giving a stability that prompts the 
return of vision to the foreground of the picture, initiating a phase of 
advance in a pulsation of the contextual sphere to be identified below. 

In order to visualize the pulsating sphere let us imagine the wheel, 
the major disk and the two minor disks in perspective, that is, arranged 
in depth. The wheel appears on the frontal picture plane, both the minor 
disks on the parallel plane of the distant background, while the inter- 
mediate plane of the major disk seems to be tilted in depth through the 
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distance between Bacchus to Ariadne. The forward impetus of the 
apparent tilting undermines the stable setting of planar parallelism, 
promoting the impression of a fusion of the four circles into a sphere in 
the process of expansion. This effect of spherical expansion is made 
greater by the advance of the warm colours of the three divinities which 
is the more pronounced by contrast with the receding blue and green 
of the sky and the sea. Expansion, however, stops at the picture plane 
and is succeeded by contraction, for the same factors that prompt 
visual exploration away from the foreground into the depth cause the 
sphere to recede or to contract. The expansion and contraction are 
alternating phases of the pulsation of the sphere. But expansion appears 
to be more strongly marked because it is synchronized with the accented 
counter-clockwise turning of the wheel. 

Let us consider how the mechanism of synchronized rotation and 
pulsation is adjusted to keep the figure of Venus floating in the air. 
But first let us acknowledge that the effect of levitation is a remarkable 
artistic feat. There is no impression that she might be falling. On the 
contrary, she appears to be floating with ease. Yet her body looks heavy 
and bulky to me. I do not disregard the fact that some art critics have 
remarked on ‘the translucent waxlike lightness of her body.’ I suspect 
that the impression of these critics comes from their knowledge that 
Tintoretto was in the habit of using for models wax figurines suspended 
in the air on strings. At any rate, I find that the body of Venus appears to 
be subject to gravity and would not be afloat without support from 
pictorial rotation and pulsation. 

Not only does the rim of the wheel—to which the body of the goddess 
is affixed—sustain her weight, but the propelling dynamics (of the 
accented counter-clockwise turn of the wheel and the simultaneous 
expansion of the sphere) causes her body to surge upward and to the 
left. The surge is so impressive that Tintoretto has to counteract the 
illusion of Venus flying off at a tangent to escape from the wheel. 
He does this by causing the wheel to move as an escapement wheel. 
This oscillating rotation has the stabilizing effect of causing Venus to 
hover with but negligible displacement in pictorial space. This is one 
reason for the accent on counter-clockwise turns of the wheel—that 
Venus should appear to hover. If both clockwise and counter-clockwise 
turns were equally impressive, exerting on her equal but opposite forces, 
the downward bend of her legs would add to the pull of the clockwise 
turns and send her sliding, along with the rim of the wheel, towards the 
ground. 








There are certain details in the picture—among them the leaves on 
Bacchus’s girdle which are like seaweed ; the sun, blurred as if appearing 
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through the medium of water ; and the barely perceivable line of demarca- 
tion between the sea and the sky—that might induce in our minds a 
fleeting water landscape instead of the more lasting coastal scene. If such 
a glimpse is not to be discounted as a fancy but accepted as an objective 
pictorial ambiguity, the appearance of hovering can be said to be rein- 
forced by an impression of Venus undulating like a mermaid. 


7 PICTORIAL MOVEMENT AND ILLUSION 

I have said that pictorial movement is motion in the literal sense of 
displacement in space. The reader, however, even though he accept the 
forgoing analysis, may object to my language. It is customary to say that 
pictorial movement is only an illusion and the idea of illusion may seem 
to be in accord with the fact that a painted shape occupies a fixed place 
on a canvas while the canvas is just as immobile. Let me emphasize that 
I am speaking of a change of position in pictorial space andnot in the space 
of nature and action. Cognizance of the kind or structure of space is 
relevant because in dealing with movement in the sense of observable 
displacement we must consider four factors: the moving object, space, 
the path of motion, and the change of position along the path through 
time. Movement is physical if, and only if, each and every factor would 
be present in the absence of an onlooker. The falling of leaves is an 
example of physical movement: the four factors of the fall are physical 
and their existence does not depend upon an observer. By contrast 
movement is phenomenological if the existence of at least one of its factors 
is conditioned by observation. Pictorial movement is the extreme form of 
phenomenological movement, with all four factors dependent upon a 
spectator. But between the two extremes there are intermediate or 
mixed modes with some factors physical and some phenomenological. 
An examination of the mixed modes shows that illusion is the proper 
word to describe some of them which are intermediate in a particular 
way. The reason for not calling the remaining mixed modes illusory 
has a bearing on the question whether pictorial movement is real. 

The apparent movement of the stripes on the rotating pole in front 
of a barber’s shop illustrates the mixed mode, with two physical and 
two phenomenological factors. The stripes are physical bands and the 
space of their motion is physical but the observable path and the change 
of position are phenomenological. Though the stripes appear to move 
upward along a spiral, their physical movement is known to be circular 
since it is part of the rotation of the pole. This discrepancy with physical 
motion entitles us to call the apparent movement deceptive and in 
accordance with the dictionary definition, illusory. So-called stroboscopic 
movement has not been sufficiently analyzed and the technical name 
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reflects the scientist’s doubt concerning the appropriateness of the word 
‘illusion’. Consider the luminous display of a night advertisement. 
Electric bulbs are set in the shape of a letter, and as the lights are rapidly 
turned on and off from one bulb to the next they cause a spot of light to 
trace a letter against the dark sky. Both the space and the path are 
physical ; even the change of position is physical. Nevertheless we hesitate 
to identify the displacement with physical movement because we know 
that the spot of light at one position is not physically the same as that at 
another. Once the identity of a moving object has been recognized 
as an illusion, the effect of its movement is called illusory. But if we 
accept our perception without questioning the identity of the spot of 
light, we would not speak of illusion. With the moving spot taken for 
granted, the evidence for real movement is conclusive. 

If an apparently moving object is not identifiable with any material 
object at rest, no one would think of calling the movement an illusion. 
No one mistakes for an actual man the likeness of a man moving about 
on a motion-picture screen. Nor is the reason for accepting the reality 
of this movement the physical fact that its path lies on the surface of the 
screen. There is no damage to the impression of reality even when the 
movement appears to be advancing toward or receding away from the 
spectator. If this movement is not called illusory, pictorial movement 
should not be either. In art, where reference to actual places is just as 
irrelevant as reference to material objects, to speak of illusion is 
pointless. Admittedly pictorial movement is an appearance. This 
admission is no more than a recognition that pictorial movement is 
a datum of aesthetic experience. In art appearances are not opposed to 
reality. It does not make sense to say that while she appears to be floating 
in air, Tintoretto’s Venus is not a real goddess. What would it be like 
for her to be different? There is no answer. The vision of the goddess 
flying in the air does not call for reference to a body flying in natural 
space. Since the structure of pictorial space is so radically different from 
that of physical space,® pictorial displacement is not affected by the 
immobility of the canvas on the wall any more than by the pigment on 
the canvas. 

Unless the above point is fully appreciated, we are apt to confuse 
perceptual accessibility (visibility to every spectator, which for example 
distinguishes stroboscopic motion and motion-pictures from pictorial 
movement) with perceptual objectivity. This confusion results in our 
calling pictorial movement a subjective perception. Because any spectator 
can see a motion-picture, whereas only an aesthetically sensitive and 
trained eye can perceive the Venus to be floating,!° it does not follow 
that this phenomenon is subjective. It is only restriction over and above 
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the already restricted accessibility of an adequate aesthetic experience 
that would induce subjective perception, or illusion. If some among 
equally competent spectators fail to see the moving figure which the 
others do see, then and only then would pictorial movement be un- 
necessary to an adequate experience of the work of art and therefore 
subjective or illusory. But if to be adequate the experience of art must 
take place within the framework of pictorial space, the perception of 
pictorial movement is phenomenologically objective because it is 
inevitable. For pictorial space, unlike natural space, is dynamic, and its 
dynamics would be different with and without the ingredient of pictorial 
movement. If pictorial space has been perceived, pictorial movement is 
accessible to all percipients. 

Certainly there is no evidence that competent spectators are divided 
into those who have and those who lack the experience of pictorial 
movement. There is disagreement over the appropriate description or 
analysis rather than the existence of the phenomenon. While some talk 
without reservation about the extraordinary dynamics or movement in a 
Tintoretto, others, more cautious, agree but express themselves in terms 
of impressions to let us know that it only appears that the picture is full 
of movement. And so long as the experience is agreed upon one may 
argue that it is immaterial whether the acknowledgement is in terms of 
actual movement or in the idiom of impression and illusion. But it is 
objectionable to call art an illusion, not only because the distinction 
between reality and appearance is meaningless within the boundaries of 
aesthetic experience, but because it is arelic from the obsolete and wholly 
discredited doctrine according to which a work of art is an imitation of 
nature. For if the aesthetic effect is an image, or semblance, then illusion, 
as in the legendary picture of the cherries which looked so real that 
birds flocked to peck at them, is the distinctive mark of excellence in art. 
The hypothesis of this essay, that the excellence of a work of art is 
vitality, is altogether alien to the phraseology of illusion. As has already 
been said, to be alive a work of art must be a model, not a representation, 
of vitality. An illusion by definition is not a manifestation but a counter- 
feit. Bacchus and Ariadne is a masterpiece not because it portrays rotation 
and levitation but because it is alive with movement itself. 

The fact that as soon as we leave an art gallery we forget the total 
dynamic setting of pictorial movement in a picture we have seen, is no 
doubt why we fail to admit the reality of pictorial movement. We are 
reluctant to acknowledge a phenomenon that recollection fails to pin 
down, yet a vague memory prevents us from completely rejecting it, 
and the compromise between remembering and forgetting leads us to 
describe the experience of pictorial movement as an impression or 
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illusion of movement. Also what cannot be remembered cannot be 
anticipated. We remember an impression and can anticipate receiving 
it again but cannot remember and hence cannot foresee the total dynamic 
experience that awaits us on another visit to the art gallery. Therefore, 
in a vicious circle, we continue to delude ourselves by substituting the 
vague memory or impression for the living experience of dynamic 
movement. Yet the shortcomings of memory and anticipation contribute 
to the vitality of the aesthetic effect. The experience of pictorial dis- 
placement, not being visualized in advance, comes as a surprise, the 
shock of which is not diminished with repetition. Though in retrospect 
and in anticipation we are apt to be uncertain and to speak of illusion, 
while we are held by the sight of pictorial movement we do not question 
our experience. 
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SOME COMMENTS ON THE 
GOMBRICH PROBLEM 
John Beloff 


‘AESTHETICS’ writes Gombrich in his recent book Art and Illusion! 
‘has surrendered its claim to be concerned with the problem of convincing 
representation, the problem of illusion in art. In certain respects this is 
indeed a liberation and no one would wish to revert to the old confusion, 
But since neither the art historian nor the critic still wishes to occupy 
himself with this problem it has become orphaned and neglected’ (p.4), 
And a little later he adds ‘that the discoveries and effects of representation 
which were the pride of earlier artists have become trivial today | 
would not deny for a moment. Yet I believe we are in real danger of 
losing contact with the great masters of the past if we accept the fashion- 
able doctrine that such matters never had anything to do with art’ (p.8), 

If it is true that the problem of illusion in art has in our day become 
‘orphaned and neglected’ it is certainly no less true that in Gombrich 
it has at last found a worthy foster-father. No one else, I suppose, could 
have brought to bear on it the same combination of historical scholarship 
and scientific knowledge. In this article I want to make a few comments 
on some of the questions which he raises from the standpoint of a 
perceptual psychologist. My excuse for doing so, however, is not that 
Gombrich stands in any need of correction or improvement, but that, 
since his ideas are presented in a discursive rather than a systematic 
fashion (inevitably so, since his book was, in the first place, a series of 
lectures), there does seem to me to be some risk that the reader, borne 
along by the very pace and verve of his writing, may lose sight of certain 
simple but important points. 

Consider, first of all, the concept of illusion itself. I suggest we are 
less likely to go astray if we start, not with the sophisticated quasi- 
illusions of the painter’s repertoire about which Gombrich had so much 
to say but with illusion in the strong meaning of the word which implies 
an actual deception of the senses. A prime example of such an illusion is 
provided for us in the ‘Fraser Spiral’ reproduced as Fig. 184. This actually 
consists of a series of concentric circles but in the context it is virtually 
impossible to see it otherwise than as a spiral. This illustrates three 
important properties of a complete illusion in being (1) irresistible 
(2) instantaneously and automatically effective (3) equally coercive for 
all observers. 

The particular illusion which is of relevance to the Gombrich problem, 
however, is the ‘pictorial illusion’, that is to say the illusion of seeing a 
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solid object situated in a three-dimensional space when the stimulus is in 
fact a two-dimensional pictorial image. Does the pictorial illusion, we may 
now ask, ever qualify as an illusion in the strict sense as previously 
defined? To answer this question it will be more helpful, I suggest, if we 
first inquire not, as Gombrich tends to do, how it is that we ever come 
to perceive a pictorial image as a solid object but rather what it is that 
normally prevents us from doing so? If we pose the question in this way 
the answer is quite straightforward. We know, for a start, that there 
are a very large number of independent cues each of which can by itself 
mediate perception of shape and depth. Now, ordinarily, these cues 
merely supplement and reinforce one another. But in certain exceptional, 
and usually artificial, conditions, of which picture-viewing is an instance, 
these cues can come into conflict and supply the eye with contradictory 
information. 

If a picture were a true projection of the surface of some object onto 
the picture-plane the eye would, from the appropriate viewpoint, receive 
identically the same information from the picture as it would from the 
object in question and accordingly the observer would be unable to 
discriminate between them (to take the case of monocular viewing only). 
This is an elementary fact of optics and was already clearly understood 
by the pioneers of perspective. It was Alberti, Gombrich tells us (p.299), 
who first conceived of a picture as a window through which one looked 
out onto the world. The practical problem however of producing a true 
projection, which those who followed the lead of Alberti had to tackle, 
was not surprisingly an extraordinarily arduous one. Gombrich is at 
great pains to impress upon us the ‘ceaseless experimentation’ that was 
required by generations of painters until eventually they did succeed 
‘in simulating one after the other those cues on which we mainly rely 
for stationary one-eyed vision, and the result is that mastery of trompe- 
l’oeil illusion in which painting beat the mechanical means of photography 
by a few generations’ (p.275). 

Even then, of course, the correspondence fell far short of an identity. 
For one thing, any processed surface, such as a painted canvas, will exhibit 
a certain characteristic micro-texture which may be sufficient to reveal to 
the viewer that it is just a surface. The question therefore as to whether 
a perfect pictorial illusion is a practical possibility amounts to askin 
whether such tell-tale cues can ever be suppressed sufficiently for the 
illusion to operate unimpeded. The evidence, such as it is, seems to show 
that this is in fact possible but only under certain very special conditions 
of observation. One such condition is the use of some form of aperture- 
vision which eliminates the boundaries of the picture and restricts the 
field of view to the picture-space itself?. The reader can easily try for 
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himself the effect of peering at a picture through a tube formed by his 
hands and noting the enhanced depth perception that results. Recently 
it has been reported from Gibson’s laboratory at Cornell that complete 
deception has been attained, using single photographic colour-trans- 
parencies as the stimulus, with the result that observers believed them. 
selves to be peering into an actual room’. 

The foregoing account of pictorial illusion however does not appear 
to satisfy Gombrich entirely. He raises a difficulty of a rather different 
and subtler kind. He points to the geometrical fact that there are an 
infinite number of different forms all of which can be projectively in 
correspondence from a given point of projection. If then, he argues, we 
try to explain the pictorial illusion by reference to the fact that the 
pictorial image is projectively equivalent to the object which it represents, 
why do we not perceive any of the infinite other objects which are also 
in projective correspondence with it? Why, for that matter, do we not 
experience the reverse of the pictorial illusion and perceive a solid 
object as a flat pictorial image? This problem first acquired prominence 
in the psychological literature as a result of the work of Ames and his 
followers, some of whose ingenious demonstrations are discussed by 
Gombrich (pp.247-250). It is the problem of what the Ames group call 
the ‘Thereness-Thatness’ of objects, the fact that objects, even for 
monocular vision, are always perceived as having a definite size and shape 
and as standing at a definite distance from the eye. It is, most certainly, 
a crucial problem for any theory of perception but the point I want to 
make here is that it is a problem of general perception not a problem 
specifically of pictorial perception. For whatever explanation we adopt 
for veridical perception will apply equally well to pictorial perception. 
This being so we would merely be getting side-tracked if we were to. 
pursue it further in this context. 

The discussion so far, however, may seem to have little bearing on the 
art of painting since there cannot be many paintings that have been 
expressly produced as a kind of practical joke on the spectator, and, such 
as there are, are presumably very trivial works of art. My purpose, 
however, was to show that the illusionistic is best understood in terms 
of the illusory. We noted that there are a large number of cues which 
mediate our perception of size and shape and distance and this fact permits 
us to treat the pictorial illusion as a question of degree. I shall therefore 
introduce a term which I owe to Gibson‘ to denote this degree of 
resemblance between a picture and its original: the term ‘fidelity’. 
The expression ‘high-fidelity’ as applied to sound-recording is already a 
household word and it seems to me that there is every advantage in 
extending the concept to cover the recording of visual appearances. 
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One characteristic that we would expect to find in a high-fidelity 
picture is that it would be immediately recognizable by anyone irrespective 
of any previous acquaintance with the conventions of pictorial representa- 
tion; or, at least, to be quite accurate, by anyone capable of recognizing 
the original®. Photographs are a case in point and it is known that apes 
are capable of recognizing familiar objects from photographs® and that 
human infants start to do so from about a year old. I mention such very 
elementary facts because Gombrich has so much to say about ‘the 
beholder’s share in the reading of images, his capacity, that is, to 
collaborate with the artist and to transform a piece of coloured canvas 
into a likeness of the visible world’ (p.291) that we might easily forget 
entirely this primordial level of picture-viewing where the picture can 
function as a straightforward substitute for the visible world. Gombrich 
is perfectly right when he insists again and again that there can be 
no such thing as the ‘innocent eye’—if by that we mean what Ruskin 
meant when he coined the expression: the capacity to shed one’s 
preconceptions and see the world as a flat mosaic of colour—but this 
must not be taken to imply that there can be no such thing as the naive 
observer. 

This brings me to the main point of my article which is that Gombrich, 
despite the title of his book, is not really concerned with illusion as such 
but rather, as the subtitle indicates, with ‘the psychology of pictorial 
representation’. Now the concept of representation is a much wider one 
than the concept of illusion or even of fidelity. Broadly speaking we may 
say that we have two different ways in which we can describe our world: 
the one by means of words, the other by means of pictures. Another way 
of stating this is to say that there are two sorts of signs: conventional 
signs, like words, which bear no intrinsic resemblance to their referents, 
and iconic signs which imitate some at least of the features of their 
referent. Representation may be defined as description by means of 
iconic signs. But since there are an indefinite number of features by 
which any given object may be distinguished there will be an indefinite 
number of different ways inwhich it may be represented. Which particular 
way we choose in any given instance will depend on the purpose we have 
in mind. For picture-making may serve any number of different ends : 
practical, scientific, humorous, propagandist and so on, and each of these 
will elicit its own appropriate technique of representation. In this sense 
those apologists of modern art who claim that there is no one system of 
representation which is necessarily more correct than any other are 
fully justified. For the problem of representation, not being a determinate 
one, does not admit of a unique solution. It is only in the special case 
where representation is pressed into the service of illusion that the 
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problem becomes determinate and a unique solution can be found in 
terms of projective geometry. 

Suppose, for example, that the purpose of our picture-making is to 
evoke the most rapid recognition with the maximum economy of means; 
a practical enough problem for many graphic artists. Then we would do 
well to be guided, not by projective geometry, but by an informational 
analysis of object-recognition. We shall then discover that the greater 
part of our visual stimulation at any given moment is redundant and that 
information is concentrated to a large extent at the contours of objects, 
The ancient practice of outline drawing was an implicit acknowledgement 
of a fact which has only just begun to receive scientific attention’. But 
the information theorist can go even further and demonstrate that within 
the contour itself information is concentrated mainly at those positions 
where the contour undergoes an abrupt change in direction so that a few 
well placed dots and dashes may be all that is required for adequate 
recognition. 

The distinction I have been trying to bring out is between the psycho- 
physics of pictorial imagery on the one hand, and the psychology of 
visual communication on the other. Fidelity and illusion were clearly 
concepts that came under the former heading, ‘realism’ on the contrary 
is a concept belonging in the latter context. Now, it strikes me that the 
great tradition of European Painting which provides the inspiration of 
Gombrich’s book is a tradition of realism, or naturalism or humanism 
as it is variously called, and it must never be confused with illusionism, 
The motive force of this tradition was a preoccupation with the real 
world as opposed to the supernaturalism of mediaeval art. The realist 
painter may, it is true, use pictorial imagery of greater or less degree of 
fidelity, and the likelihood is that he will cultivate a higher degree of 
fidelity than would be considered appropriate in the art of a more hieratic 
age, but the important point is that his aim is never primarily to create 
an illusion but rather to make some comment about the world in which 
he lives. This comment may, if the artist happens to be a social realist, 
assume a moral or didactic character, but equally, and I think more 
interestingly since social comment is conveyed so much more effectively 
in literature, it may be of a purely aesthetic kind. The artist may wish to 
draw our attention to some aspect of natural appearances which we have 
ignored or taken too long for granted but in which he has found particular 
delight. The supreme achievement of a realist in art is that he can force us 
‘to see the visible world afresh’, to see it as it were through his eyes. 

This peculiar power which the artist can exert is based upon what 
Gombrich accurately describes as the two-way function of all representa- 
tion. Art copies nature and subsequently nature copies art, so that, as 
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Gombrich puts it ‘the stubble-fields and cypresses suggest Van Gogh.’ 
Or to take another example, nearer home perhaps for most of us, the 
industrial wilderness of our cities may take on the likeness of a Lowry. 
Both these artists, whatever their differences, belong unmistakably to 
the realist tradition and it is instructive to note that neither is specially 
concerned about fidelity. Indeed, too high a degree of fidelity is neces- 
sarily antagonistic to the aims of the realist for one cannot both comment 
on something and exactly copy it at one and the same time. A pictorial 
illusion is the psychological equivalent, not of a statement, but of the 
mere gesture of pointing: it says nothing, it presents rather than 
represents. 

It is hardly surprising therefore that it is only among the minor masters 
that we find painters who were illusionists first and foremost. Illusionism 
is to be found as an adjunct of Baroque architecture, of scenic design in 
the theatre, and in certain schools of painting, notably among the remark- 
able Dutch masters of still-life, but it is only incidentally connected 
with the art of the painter, essentially it belongs to the ancient craft of 
the magician. The conjuror is the illusionist par excellence; no great 
painter, certainly not Constable for all his talk of scientific experiments, 
was ever an illusionist. 

The case of Constable is of special interest in this context because in 
his work and in his writings he was constantly preoccupied with the 
question of ‘truth to nature’ . It is very fitting therefore that, if Gombrich’s 
book can be said to have a hero, it is undoubtedly Constable. Yet as 
Gombrich himself reminds us the truth which Constable was after was 
in his own words: ‘Lights—dews—breezes—blooms—and freshness, 
not one of which has been perfected by any painter in the world.’ But 
in seeking to perfect them Constable was up against a problem which 
confronts every realist painter: the simple but inexorable fact that a 
picture is static while the world it represents is dynamic. Now what gives 
an object its visual characteristics is the spatio-temporal sampling of 
appearances that normally goes on in the real-life situation. If therefore 
an artist is to represent an object to us convincingly in a static medium 
he is forced to find means that go beyond strict fidelity which is applicable 
only to the instantaneous view. Thus, if Constable was to achieve his 
aim, which was, as we have seen, to capture the vibrant and living 
qualities of landscape and the open-air he was forced to invent his own 
techniques for suggesting such things, he could not merely transcribe 
what he saw. It would be a mistake to suppose that Constable was literally 
attempting the impossible in trying to represent these dynamic aspects of 
the visual scene. So far from it being impossible it was an important part 
of his achievement that he did in fact succeed in doing so, or let us rather 
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say that he succeeded better than any previous artist which is as much as 
one can say, seeing that the problem has no definitive solution. But what 
we must understand is that his success could not depend on adhering 
to the principles of fidelity but involved original discoveries in the 
techniques of representation of the kind Gombrich has in mind when he 
talks about art as ‘a game of equivalences.’ 

It is a useful maxim for the aesthetician never to pay too much atten- 
tion to what artists say but to concentrate on what they do. If we had 
only the doctrines of the Impressionists to guide us, and knew nothing 
of their work, we would undoubtedly conclude that here, at any rate, 
was a school of painters who cared only about fidelity and who elevated 
the snapshot approach to reality to the status of a positive virtue. In fact, 
nothing could be further from the facts. The theory of Impressionism, 
like the concept of the ‘innocent eye’, was an offshoot of Associationist 
psychology and as a scientific theory was largely a sham. The practice of 
Impressionism, on the other hand, was an extension of Constable’s 
programme of rendering certain atmospheric qualities of outdoor life 
and as such was a brilliant success. This discrepancy between theory and 
practice, however, should not surprise us overmuch if we have duly 
taken to heart Gombrich’s lesson that progress in representation is never 
a straightforward matter of applied optics so much as a trial-and-error 
process of ‘making and matching.’ 

Nevertheless Impressionist doctrine did serve a useful purpose historic- 
ally inasmuch as it lent an air of quasi-scientific respectability to artists 
who were actually engaged on the much more radical task of creating a 
new language of composition and colour harmony. Impressionism may be 
regarded as a turning-point in the history of European art. The leaders 
of the next generation no longer felt any need to justify their innovations 
by any representational criteria, they belonged already to a new formalist 
tradition whose raison-d’étre was, self-consciously, an aesthetic one. 

It is true that some of the apologists of Cubism did claim that, by 
introducing the multi-viewpoint picture, Cubism qualified as a superior 
kind of realism but Gombrich has little trouble in exposing the hollow- 
ness of their arguments. Cubism, he suggests, quite convincingly I think, 
was primarily an anti-illusionist device which consisted of deliberately 
confronting the spectator with mutually contradictory cues. Its function, 
a purely aesthetic one, was to restore a measure of autonomy to the 
pictorial image by emphasizing its flatness. It is worth noting however 
that there are certain fundamental limitations to the apparent flatness of a 
given pictorial image. For, it can be demonstrated that the moment a 
painter makes any mark at all upon his canvas he at once brings into being 
what is known technically as a ‘figure-ground’ effect. This means that 
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some part of the picture, the figure, is always perceived as if in front of 
some other part, the ground. 

Hence even the austere compositions of a Mondrian or a Ben Nicholson, 
which came closer than painting has ever come before to a renunciation 
of the third dimension, are never wholly riveted to the picture-plane. 
Indeed in Nicholson’s rectangles such deliberate and clever play is made 
of the differential depth-effect of different colours that they become 
quasi-reliefs rather than flat patterns. The point is worth stressing 
because it would be a mistake to suppose that abstract art abolishes the 
spatial ambiguities of conventional painting. The original Constructivist 
aim of creating a type of picture that would be viewed as an object in its 
own right without any external reference may be incapable of fulfilment 
for psychological reasons. For, along with the spatial ambiguity goes a 
tendency to refer the image, if not to the real world, then to some 
conceivable imaginary world. It may even be that part of the attraction 
of abstract art for our age is that it offers something like a visual counter- 
part to science fiction. 

But despite the extraordinary success which abstract art continues to 
enjoy the aesthetic revolution has not meant the ending of the realist 
tradition. What it has done however is to clarify the distinction between 
realism and illusionism. Fidelity is still of the first importance to those 
who are responsible for the accurate recording of visual appearances 
but they are now the photographers, or the motion-picture or television 
engineers, not the painters. Where representation is still of importance 
in painting it is a representation which freely acknowledges the duality 
of the pictorial image ; where illusionism sought to suppress the medium 
the new realism seeks only to display reality in terms of the medium. 

Some aestheticians have claimed to find in the counter-play of medium 
and meaning or form and content the essential aesthetic core of painting. 
As if every picture was a sort of visual pun and our enjoyment of it 
consisted in trying to resolve its ambiguity. I believe that there is much 
to be said in favour of this point of view though a discussion of it would 
take us too far afield. However on this basis the ultimate aesthetic 
justification of representation in art may be just this: that by means of his 
allusions to the real world the artist can enhance the ambigious nature 
of his picture and enrich the wit of its imagery. If so, then I do not think 
we need fear that the fashionable doctrine to which Gombrich alludes 
in our opening quotation, that representation is irrelevant to art, is 
ever likely to become universal. 
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ART AS COMMUNICATION * 


Eric Newton 


Tue TitLe of this paper is, I am fully aware, unforgiveably ambitious 
and almost unforgiveably old-fashioned. Let me limit your expectations 
at once—first by attempting to define the ground I propose to cover, 
and secondly by promising that even that ground will be covered very 
thinly by the simple method of illustrating what I have to say by examining 
a single painting. 

What I have to say is roughly this. A work of art does not exist until 
it has reached a state in which it can make its impact on the sensory 
perceptions of others—people we can call spectators or audience. 
And yet long before that state has been reached it must have existed 
(if that is the right word) in the creative mind of the artist. And by that 
| emphatically do not mean that this private, invisible, inaudible embryo 
of an unborn work of art bears much resemblance to what will one 
day be seen by a spectator or listened to by an audience. But it must bear 
some resemblance—roughly the same resemblance as the embryo bears 
to the adult it will one day become. 

It would be fascinating, if it were possible, to trace every stage in the 

owth between the moment of conception—perhaps the interview 
between Michelangelo and Pope Julius II when the Sistine Chapel ceiling 
was first discussed, or the moment when Shakespeare, glancing through 
a copy of North’s translation into English of Amyot’s translation into 
French of Plutarch’s Life of Coriolanus, paused in his reading and said 
to himself, ‘Something could be made of this-—between those moments 
(they are always moments) and the day when the ceiling was finished or 
the first appearance of The Tragedy of Coriolanus in the Folio of 1623, 
all kinds of processes had happened which | shall not even attempt to 
describe, but which I should like to call, generically, attempts to find a 
language to fit an idea—and therefore (even though the idea of communica- 
tion may not have been uppermost in the artist’s mind) attempts to 
communicate. 

Now before communication becomes possible a kind of unwritten 
agreement must exist between artist and spectator. There must be a 
certain fund of experience common to both. It is usually an extremely 
elementary affair, but until the spectator has seen a woman he cannot 
understand the meaning of Leonardo’s Mona Lisa. And until he can 
consult his own memory of a naked woman he cannot understand 
Botticelli’s Birth of Venus. He refers Botticelli’s image to his own re- 
membered image, and finds to his surprise that the two are related but 
* This was delivered as a lecture to The British Society of Aesthetics on 2nd November, 1960 (Ed.) 
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are not identical. Botticelli has added something, and the sum total of 


j 
f 


that addition is what Botticelli has communicated. He has, as it were, | 


reinforced the dictionary meaning of the word ‘woman.’ 

My object, then, in this paper, is to examine the nature of the artist’s 
inventory of formal arrangements—visible formal arrangements. Their 
purpose is to reinforce and expand the unwritten agreement between 
artist and spectator. And the task imposed on the spectator is that of 
reading a language with which he is not yet familiar with the aid of a 
context with which he is familiar. 

And that brings me face to face with the age-old problem of the rela- 
tionship between form and content. And it will be convenient to select 


— 


for consideration a work of art that is intense and urgent in content and | 


courageous and inventive in form. Such a work is Picasso’s Guernica. 
Consider by what means Picasso has invented a visible form that will fit 
an invisible content that must have existed for him, however vaguely, 
before he began to paint the picture. 

Its form, we may say, is that aspect of it which is perceived by the eye 
of the beholder. As such it has recognisable harmony, rhythm, pattern 
and colour. But as soon as that form is communicated to the mind of the 
beholder it begins to convey a set of meanings, and those meanings can 
be conveniently called content. Seen as form, Guernica consists of a series 
of curves and angles and of areas of low-toned colour. If we can imagine a 
man, blind from birth, suddenly granted the gift of sight and presented, 
as the first object offered to his inexperiencedeye, with Picasso’s picture, 
its form would be all that he could see. No passage in the picture would 
‘mean’ bull, fallen warrior, or agonized horse since he had never seen a 
man or an animal. But for the normal man, the picture would quickly 
resolve itself into an organisation of meaningful images, and with that 
resolution, content would begin to emerge out of form. ‘In Guernica’ we 
must then say ‘we are presented with images of a bull, a horse, a fallen 
warrior, an arm holding a lamp, a woman holding a child.’ Or, to use 
the language of everyday speech, ‘Guernica is ‘‘about’’ these phenomena.’ 

As we contemplate the picture we begin to realise that we are not 
primarily being offered information about the appearance of the objects 
and personages, but that in some strange way that must be accounted for, 
the imagery is charged with emotion. The horse is agonised, the bull 
noble but angry, the warrior defeated, the lamp encouraging. And this 
happens partly because we can refer back to our previous knowledge of 
agonised horses and stricken warriors. We recognised that the artist 
has selected and isolated whatever, in the shape of a horse, will ‘mean’ 
an agonized horse. Yet that could have been done by a photographer who 
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would take the trouble to inflict pain on a horse or slay a warrior and 
then take a photograph of the result. 

The photograph would, of course, still convey descriptive visual 
information, but this time it would be descriptive information of a more 
precise kind. And it is evident from a comparison between the Massacre 
at Scios and Guernica that Delacroix has given us more precise 
information about the appearance of suffering persons or persons inflicting 
suffering on others than Picasso. Delacroix, to put it in its simplest 
terms, has been more photographic, and his success in conveying emotion 
has been more dependant on what was depicted (content) than on the 
manner of depiction (form). 

None the less the words ‘more’ and ‘less’ are indicative_of degree and 
not of kind. We feel quite sure that had Ingres tackled the same kind of 
subject, he would have been less successful than Delacroix, and that the 
reason for his failure would not have been his inability and his unwillingness 
to describe in paint the appearances of suffering or of cruel persons but 
his failure te discover the appropriate form. One begins, therefore, to 
suspect that there must be a hidden correspondence between form and 
content, and that within the limitations of the stylistic traditions or 
conventions of the period in which the artists lived, certain families of 
form will refuse to express certain kinds of content: that the smooth, 
untroubled surfaces of Ingres cannot convey the savagery implied in say 
Goya’s painting of Saturn devouring his children: and that however 
completely Ingres could have imagined the man-eating monster his 
painting would have failed to convey the innate ferocity of the idea— 
the ‘literary’ idea, to employ a useful but inexact word—behind it. 

The very fact that in describing Ingres’s form one cannot avoid using 
such words as ‘untroubled’ makes it plain that a correspondence exists 
between form and the emotion it attempts to convey. A line or a surface 
cannot in itself be troubled or untroubled, though it can be rough or 
smooth. To describe a surface as ‘smooth and untroubled’ is to pass from 
afact toa metaphor. And we feel instinctively that an untroubled surface 
will not express—will not ‘mean’—a troubled content. 

But we also know that the limitations of the stylistic traditions or 
conventions of the period in which the artist lived exert an unavoidable 
steady pressure on his form, and therefore, in view of the correspondence 
noted in the previous paragraph, that same pressure must affect his 
content. Ingres and Delacroix, by virtue of their inevitable adherence 
to a ‘descriptive’ style of painting, are closer to each other then either 
is to Picasso, despite the difference between their temperaments. 

I said just now that form resolves itself into content in the spectator’s 
mind, partly because it can refer back to a previous knowledge of warriors 
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and horses, and even though Picasso’s form refers less descriptively than | 


that of Delacroix to such knowledge, Guernica is still quite easily read | 


as imagery. But the word ‘partly’ implies that our description of the 


form-content relationship is still incomplete. In what sense could it be 
said—if it can be said at all—that form can resolve itself into content 
without any help from such references to previous visual knowledge? 

Non-figurative or abstract art has attempted for half a century to 
abandon such references, but no non-figurative artist would admit that 
in doing so he had abandoned content, even though he would probably 
maintain that he was pursuing a different kind of content. Picasso’s 
semi-heraldic image of a bull refers us back to our knowledge of a seen 
bull. But does Ben Nicholson’s painting of a rectangle refer us back to 
our knowledge of seen rectangles? And if it does what is its ‘content’? 
If we regard it as a description of two rectangles it adds nothing to our 
existing knowledge of rectangles. The artist has selected or intensified 
nothing out of our experience of rectangularity. He would probably 
maintain that what he had presented us with in his work of art ‘is’ two 
rectangles and not a representation of them. 

This really does mean that the content of non-figurative art is different 
in kind from that of figurative art—or rather that it is of only one kind 
whereas that of figurative art has a double appeal. It refers back, as 
already stated, to forms already seen and remembered, but I have 
suggested that it could also be regarded as a formal organisation and 
might convey a certain satisfaction from ‘the underlying mathematics’ 
of the design. 

That same underlying mathematics is, of course, available to us all 
in every work of visual art and if the work of art contains no representa- 
tional elements—as in a building, a piece of furniture or a non-figurative 
painting—it is the only ingredient in it that is available. The ‘satisfaction’ 
I have postulated that comes from the contemplation of that mathematical 
ingredient is undeniable. Would it be true, then, to say that ‘content’ 
is of two kinds, one operating through the enjoyment of purely mathe- 
matical (or harmonious) relationships, the other arousing emotion by 
virtue of its appeal to our visual experience? 

Plato, in an oft quoted passage in which he says that beauty is to be 
found in geometrical figures, certainly recognizes the satisfaction 
provided by mathematical relationships. Yet would Plato have denied that 
beauty was also discoverable in a well proportioned human body? And 
therefore, presumably, in a marble or bronze replica of that body? But 
what now concerns me is the problem of whether these two kinds of 
beauty are related. Is it, for example, partly by virtue of their innate 
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mathematics that the shapes that compose the Guernica panel succeed 
in communicating an emotion of suffering and grief? 

If, as has already been suggested, an ‘untroubled’ line or surface is 
inappropriate for communicating trouble, one would suspect that there 
is such a correspondence, and that therefore the critic, attempting to 
estimate the success or otherwise with which Delacroix had communi- 
cated suffering in the Massacre of Scios, would be better advised to say 
‘note the acute angle of the shoulder’ than ‘note the teardrop in the 
eye’. And even so, the critic must be on his guard to distinguish, if 
such a distinction can be reasonably made, between the acute angle that 
invariably indicates pain in real life and the acute angle that the artist 
has invented as the visual, mathematical equivalent of pain. 

‘If such a distinction can be reasonably made’ is certainly a necessary 
saving clause in attempting to solve such a problem. For there seems good 
reason to suppose that the connection between mathematics and human 
emotion has its ultimate roots in human experience. Vertical lines suggest 
not only stability but also energy: they repeat the natural line of the 
tree trunk that seeks the most direct way towards the light. A tower, 
we say, ‘rises’, knowing well enough that it does not rise but that we, 
by the process known as empathy, lift our eyes and our heads upwards 
as we follow the line from its base to its summit. It would not occur to 
us to read the tower from the top downwards and say it falls. Horizontal 
lines suggest even greater stability, for we demand for our comfort a 
level surface to walk on: but they suggest less energy, for the horizontal 
is the line ultimately achieved by whatever, from the fallen warrior to 
the line of the sea’s horizon, has given up the struggle or has no need 
to raise itself upwards and no longer resists the law of gravity. A glossary 
of such correspondences could easily be compiled. The most imperturb- 
able of all geometric forms, because the most difficult to overbalance, 
would be the pyramid, whose weight decreases as it ascends: the most 
unstable the inverted pyramid for the opposite reason. Diagonals—the line 
of the tree or the warrior during their fall—must involve and therefore 
suggest movement. And we know that nothing but an opposing diagonal 
will arrest their movement, and that once the opposing diagonal has 
arrived, the movement will be arrested, since an immovable pyramid 
has come into being. 

Curvature of various kinds can be added to our glossary until we are at 
last furnished with a vocabulary that will serve well enough for the most 
elementary human requirements. We can use it to say ‘serene’, ‘active’, 
‘unstable’, ‘voluptuous’ but not until we have added recognisable 
imagery to it can we say ‘fear’, still less can we say Guernica. But once 
we have produced the woman, the warrior, the horse and the bull that 
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will enable us to say Guernica we can then return to our glossary and by 
using all the extracts from it that will serve our purpose, we can im- 
measurably increase the impact of our statement about Guernica. 

What has just been said about a mathematical basis which could be 
analyzed into a glossary has, of course, always been true of all the arts, 
The problem of discovering a form that will give content its maximum 
force was a problem for Giotto just as it was for Picasso. But it was not 
a problem that was tackled self-consciously or intellectually by them, 
The glossary of correspondences was never envisaged until the twentieth 
century. It would have been unthinkable for Giotto to say that an 
untroubled line could never depict a troubled mood or situation, 
And even had he or any pre-twentieth century artist had the courage 
to make such a statement he would never have been logical enough to 
face its consequences and abandon his own descriptive style (however 
personal it might have been) in favour of a series of formal devices invented 
for the occasion. 

Once the decision to do so has been made—and the sacrifice involved 
in doing so must always be considerable—the descriptive method of 
painting at once loses its importance: form becomes its own master; 
or rather it becomes the aggressively dictatorial servant of content and the 
‘descriptive’ method slinks away unmourned and becomes unnecessary. 

This may be an old situation ; but sinceabout 1907 it has beenheightened 
until it is now almost unrecognisable. One could almost say that today 
the observant eye has almost ceased to play a part in the creation of form, 

The changeover, as is well known, happened sucdenly. Up to the year 
1906 Picasso had followed the normal course of isolating and intensifying 
the emotive object or personage. During the blue period he had been 
obsessed by pathos and expressed it in paintings of emaciated creatures, 
deliberately elongated and made cadaverous. The method was still that 
of Delacroix—the method of selecting a model and of emphasising or 
exaggerating whatever in the model would increase the emotional 
impact he had already decided upon. In 1907, with the Demoiselles 
d’ Avignon, so often hailed by critics as the ‘beginning of modern art’, 
(though it seems to me, despite its courageous experimentation, a far 
from satisfactory work of art) the descriptive method is largely abandoned. 
The new glossary of mathematical form makes its arrival, though it is still 
rudimentary, operating for the first time as a weapon for the expression 
of content. It would, of course, have been more than any human being, 
however inventive or audacious, could have achieved, to produce a 
completely organized new language of formal equivalents at such short 
notice. In 1906 Picasso follows tradition. Then, suddenly a year later, 
tradition loses its importance. 
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It is surprising that in a major work, and without a longish period of 
trial and error to prepare for it, the new formal language should be as 
coherent as it is. 

No language, whether verbal or visual, can ever be invented ab initio. 
However unfamiliar it may seem at its first appearance, it must have been 
developed out of something already seen and already digested. It is 
tempting to think of the formal rhythms that appear for the first time in the 
Demoiselles d’ Avignon as being based on African sculpture. But apart 
from the heads of the two women on the right, which stylistically 
contradict the rest of the painting, it is impossible to discover African 
idioms anywhere. The schematic treatment of the blue and brown 
curtains behind the women reminds one of one of El Greco’s skies— 
themselves among the most remarkable examples of stylistic invention 
in the art of the past. The incisive angular forms of the five nude women 
probably trace their origin to Iberian sculpture. But the refusal to model 
by shadow, the attempt to suggest volume by lines superimposed on the 
flat areas of flesh colour and the almost total negation of space could come 
from any school of pre-Renaissance painting—in Picasso’s case it would 
probably be Catalan. 

But what is most remarkable is the rhythmic unity of the picture. 
The angular pattern of the figures overflows across the whole canvas and 
holds together the ‘negative’ shapes left by the gaps between them. 
In the gaps the treatment of the folds of the curtains, their linear character 
and the density of the pattern made by them binds the picture together 

into a formal, compact unity. It is this replacement of descriptive painting 
by rhythmic invention that is the startling innovation. The new type of 
form that Picasso has invented can be used equally well for a woman, 
a folded curtain or a bunch of flowers. It is in this respect that the tradi- 
tions of the past, which had operated without a break from the thirteenth 
century up to 1907, were jettisoned and that a new conception of form— 
form unfettered by any obligation to be faithful to appearance—took 
their place. 

The effect even on Picasso’s most sympathetic and intelligent friends— 
certainly on Braque, Matisse and Apollinaire—was shattering. It was 
inevitable that it should be so, for a work of art in a language so un- 
familiar and strange does not carry its glossary with it. Only by constant 
repetition of new forms in varying contexts can we begin to guess at new 
meanings. It is by the same kind of repetition that the child learns its 
own language, and if Braque and Matisse could not fathom the meanings of 
the new Demoiselles d’ Avignon language, it is not likely—indeed it would 
be impossible—for less sensitive or less accomplished linguists to do so. 
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But exactly thirty years later, when Guernica came to be painted, 
Picasso had not only perfected his own gift of linguistic formal invention, 
but he had established the fact that his paintings could not be read until 
we had accepted him as a language-inventor. During that period of 
thirty years he had offered us so many different kinds of syntax and 
vocabulary that we had accustomed ourselves to the new method of 
reading. For example, the sensuous curvature expressed in fierce but 
flowing black line and the clear primary colouring of 1932 was sufficiently 
reminiscent of the flowing lead lines and the vivid colouring of Gothic 
stained glass to give us a starting point in the task of deciphering a new 
kind of content. It turned out to be a new way of emphasising the indolent 
sensuousness of the female body. As content, that aspect of human 
experience is familiar, but, apart from certain erotic carvings on Indian 
temples, no previous artist had succeeded in discovering a formal lan- 
guage that could isolate and intensify it with such unmistakeable impact. 

Presumably, in the year 1932, Picasso’s own experience of ‘volupté’ 
demanded the invention of a new set of formal and chromatic rhythms, 
But it is quite certain that in 1937 when he came to design Guernica 
those same rhythms would have been quite useless to express the 
Guernica content. They would, in fact, have destroyed its very essence, 

The genesis of the Guernica panel (11 feet high and 25 feet wide) 
is worth a brief note. During the two years that preceded it Picasso’s 
emotional preoccupations had been largely centred on the Spanish Civil 
War. Consequently his stylistic invention had developed in the direction 
of indignation at cruelty and injustice. During those years and especially 
in the latter months of that period he had been experimenting with shapes 
of unusual angularity and ferocity—or to be strictly precise, angularity 
which became in his hands the equivalent of ferocity. 

But this stylistic development was often almost independent of the 
descriptive or narrative content. Portraits of Dora Maar and Madame 
Eluard painted in 1937 show the same set of angular conventions but 
contain no implications of anger. It is as though the formal vocabulary 
he had been evolving to fit a dominant mood had overflowed into 
paintings that had no connexion with the mood. 

But parallel with these ferocious paintings and interspersed with them 
was another series of works left over, as it were, from the voluptuous 
‘gothic’ series of 1932 but far more poetic in their imagery. They vary 
in mood between suave pathos and tenderness, and in content they are 
among his most memorable essays in a private mythology dominated by 
the minotaur. This extraordinary creature, sometimes a symbol of brute 
strength, sometimes of Caliban-like bewilderment, sometimes trium- 
phant, sometimes subdued and even slain by beauty, is developed ina series 
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of drawings and etchings that culminated in one of the most pregnant 
and memorable of all his works, the Minotauromachie of 1935. 

This series of mythologies contains the germ of a great deal that was 
to reappear ina simpler, savager form in Guernica. The bull, the frightened 
horse, the vulnerable woman, the child holding a symbol of hope in an 
outstretched hand, are all echoes of previous innovations. A familiar 
melody has been reorchestrated. From a richly elaborated andante it 
has become a stark allegro furioso. Guernica combines the symbolic 
imagery with the fierce angularity of the years that preceded its appearance. 

But also—as was inevitable in the case of so large a picture—its 
planning is purely classic. If proof were needed that romantic content 
need not be contradicted by a classically deliberate basic plan, Guernica 
supplies it. Mathematically speaking, the picture is based on a firm central 
pyramid strengthened on either side by groups whose dominant rhythms 
are vertical. And the verticals are carried across by further references to 
verticals within the pyramid itself. The basic architecture of the panel 
is that of a Greek pediment flanked by columns, and despite the almost 
hysterically expressive separate ingredients it contains, nothing could be 
structurally firmer than this overall plan. 

The pyramid rises, in two shallow curves, like the silhouette of 
Mount Etna to a strongly marked centre line. Within its framework is 
packed most of the violence and suffering. On the left, the group of the 
bull and the woman mourning over her dead child makes a compact group, 
tapering upwards: on the right the woman with arms outstretched, 
falling downwards through a burning house, balances the bull, in a shape 
that tapers downwards. Nearer to the centre line are two more supporting 
shapes. On the left the horse-image and the sun-image, on the right 
the head and the arm that thrusts itself across the point of the pyramid 
and holds a lamp that adds another vertical. 

This is the kind of basic architecture that a Raphael or a Poussin could 
easily have invented. That Picasso should have used it as a steadying 
framework is no sign of genius. Any good artist with a feeling for the 
laws of composition could have arrived at a similar solution to the problem 
of planning so large a surface. It is not until we begin to read the picture 
in terms of the invented glossary of form and the not very obscure 
language of accepted symbolism, that it begins to count as a masterpiece. 
And it seems clear that Picasso, in designing it, was determined that it 
should be read entirely in terms of its linear construction and the alternat- 
ing masses of light and dark areas, since he ultimately decided to eliminate 
colour and make his final statement in grisaille, even though he was quite 
capable of fusing form-content with colour-content in order to double 
the emotional impact of the final product. He did, in fact, paint, in the 
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same year, a head of a weeping woman, clearly connected with the mood 
and imagery of Guernica, in which the colour, acid and brilliant, is both 
appropriate and insistent. 

The picture contains a good deal of symbolism, and here again is a 
painter’s device that makes no demands on genius, for symbolism is 
fundamentally imagery that is valid for the spectator only by virtue of 
having an accepted meaning. It is, in fact, visually, no more than a short 
cut—a device that overflows into the domain of literature but happens to 
use a formal instead of a verbal medium. To represent hope by an anchor 
and justice by a blindfolded woman requires neither talent nor ingenuity, 
Its presence ina work of visual art is no indication of an urge to increase 
the impact of emotional content. Guernica could conceivably have 
dispensed with the bull, the horse, the lamp and the formalised sun with 
rays radiating outwards from an electric bulb. Even the broken sword 
in the hand of the fallen warrior is merely an easy way of indicating that 
he has been engaged in some form of combat with an anonymous adversary, 

Once the literary content of the symbol has been accepted as addin 
something, however little, to the message, its function has been fulfilled, 
Beyond that it can only add a note of obscurity. And this Picasso has 
succeeded in doing for his symbols have a life of their own which lifts 
them out of the category of ‘accepted’ imagery and gives them a range 
of meaning that is normally beyond the range of the familiar stereotypes 
of literary symbols. The bull is another reincarnation of the mysterious 
minotaur, with all its patience, its pathos and its nobility: the horse is 
the most arresting item of imagery in the picture’s surface, partly 
because of its central position, partly because it has become the crowning 
statement of anguish. Packed with ‘meaning’ though they are, the 
meaning conveyed by these two creatures is not simple or precise. 
Equally dubious is the almond shaped form with the electric bulb in its 
centre that seems to mean the sun—but is it, in its turn, a symbol of 
hope? Or does it contain a hint of claustrophobia—the only source of 
light in a crowded, violated underground shelter? 

But the secret of Guernica’s romantic impact is found neither in its 
classic, architectural symmetry, nor in its symbolism, but in the innate 
character of the forms themselves. And this is my central theme. 
If one regards them as wilful departures from descriptive realism, they 
are distorted with the kind of intelligent recklessness of which only 
Picasso knew the secret and which even he could use to its fullest effect 
only at certain moments when passionate emotion and formal inventiveness 
were working in perfect harmony with each other. 

The eye is riveted immediately on certain details in which the formal 
invention is working at white heat. The outstretched empty hand of the 
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warrior on the left—its fingers clumsily grasping the air, its palm crossed 
by a cat’s cradle of brutal lines—is balanced by the foot and ankle of the 
woman who rushes in from the right. These two fragments—architectur- 
ally important because they mark the limits of the pyramid’s base— 
are emotionally arresting because they establish the kind of linear 
tension that pervades the picture. 

It would be possible, though it would be tedious, to analyse these 
formal tensions in detail. Some of them have a childlike obviousness, 
others sink in slowly and convey their meaning gradually to the mind 
behind the eye. Some are mere rudimentary simplifications of something 
that had to be included for clarity’s sake but added nothing to the content : 
others, which occur at the most vital points of intersection, are evidently 
the result of a long process of trial and error, where the lines gather 
themselves together into knotted complexities. In particular, the horse’s 
head, more ruthlessly ‘distorted’ than any other piece of imagery, has 
been arrived at after a longish sequence of experimental drawings— 
attempts, as it were, to see the inside of the open mouth, to isolate the 
teeth, to turn the thrust-out tongue into a dagger, to reduce the eyes to 
tiny circles, as though they were sightless in death. 

The whole of the process by which the imagery of Guernica came into 
being tends to disturb those of us who have absorbed, in our childhood, 
the theory that illusionism, though not the whole of art, is a major part 
of it. We call it, for convenience, a process of distortion, implying that 
the artist, if he wished, could pin his faith on a close rendering of 
appearances, but finding that this failed to deliver the message he had 
in mind, he deliberately distorted those appearances in order to make them 
expressive. If that is how we account for examples as extreme as 
Guernica (as well as for less extreme examples that recur by the thousand 
throughout the art of the world) we cannot help being disturbed, for we 
are continually comparing, in our mind’s eye, the appearance of a bull 
or a man with Picasso’s description of a bull or a man and trying to 
account for the difference between the two. According to the theory of 
distortion an artist continually departs from what he sees in order to 
express more clearly what he feels. 

I do not believe that we can ever come to grips with the meaning of 
any work of art if we think of the artist as a man tethered to the world 
of appearances but continually straining to lengthen the tether in order 
to extend his range of expressiveness. To speak of distortions, whether 
they occur in Guernica or in the Pieta of Avignon, is surely to misunder- 
stand the creative process and to think of the artist as somehow taking 
his stand at a certain distance (a distance always chosen by himself) 
from the world of phenomena, and doing his best, at that fixed distance, 
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to express himself: Velasquez, if that is the image in our mind, has 
adopted an unusually short tether, the unknown Avignon Pieta painter a 
longer one, and Picasso a longer one still. 

In his Metamorphosis of the Gods Malraux speaks of a Truth that exists 
‘beyond and above experience’ and suggests that the great artist sub- 
ordinates “what is seen to that which is’ even though in doing so he may 
(not must, otherwise non-figurative art could never have come into being) 
make recognisable references to what is seen. This is not an easy notion 
to grasp, but I believe it must be accepted in all art though it is only in 
the case of extremists like the Picasso of 1937 that the difficulty becomes 
acute. 

Once the difference between lengthening the tether to ‘what is seen’ 
and shortening the tether to ‘that which is’ has been grasped, the pictorial 
language of a Guernica becomes comparatively easy to read. We are 
concerned not with departing from what is seen, but with approaching 
more closely to that which is and then translating it into some kind of 
visual equivalent. The invented images of grief, cruelty or hope are 
no longer pictorial imitations of the gestures and facial expressions of 
grieving or cruel or optimistic persons. They are translations into line 
and colour of grief itself made ‘readable’ by minimal references to 
women or warriors. In such references the artist need no longer pay 
even lip-service to human anatomy, or to space and light. The arm 
holding a lamp need make no reference to bone and muscle, but it 
must make clear the act of thrusting: the head behind the thrusting arm 
need not possess a body, but it must suggest urgency and perhaps an 
open mouth to suggest a warning cry. The lamp, on the other hand, must 
be a recognisable lamp with a recognisable flame, otherwise it will 
‘mean’ nothing but a set of curves with a vertical axis. The vertical axis 
would have been explicit enough to ‘mean’ steadiness: but steadiness is 
not enough. Lampness must be added, and all the artist can do is to 
glance back at the seen world and hastily borrow a real lamp from it. 

When we look at Guernica, therefore, we are not looking at a wilful 
though expressive set of distortions, but at a direct translation of ‘that 
which is’ into visible terms, and we must judge its success by the excel- 
lence of the translation and not by the persuasiveness of the distortion. 

Clearly the demands on the creative imagination are more severe in 
the latter case, and not many artists have managed to meet them with so 
few backward glances at the seen world and so few borrowings. And 
among those few not many have felt the need so often and so imperatively 
to found a new formal vocabulary to meet the needs of a new set of 
emotional impulses. It is in that respect that Picasso differs from his great 
predecessors. 
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A Giovanni Bellini or a Turner may spend a lifetime slowly developing 
the means to an end which had always been in view. Between Bellini’s 
Agony in the Garden, which borrows its formal vocabulary from Mantegna, 
and his Feast of the Gods, which uses a vocabulary invented by himself, 
is a long and steady progress during which he slowly moved towards a 
style which we can only describe as more suited to his temperament. 
But Picasso’s temperament has none of that steadiness. He can alternate 
with alarming rapidity between tenderness and anger, between an 
obsession with the natural and a grasping for the supernatural, and with 
each alternation he has to lay aside the old pattern of form and invent a 
new one. That each one of these patterns has had its origin in something 
already seen—perhaps a drawing or a Greek vase, perhaps an Iberian 
or a Nigerian sculpture—is only natural. What is unusual is his willingness 
to find a new stimulant, whenever he found himself in the grip of a new 
mood. 

The consequence, as far as his ‘style’ is concerned, is that he is quite 
incapable of development. For him there is no ‘end that has always been 
in view’. During the paintings of volupté of 1932 it would have been 
impossible to predict the passion of 1937. His life as an artist has not been 
a steady advance in a known direction but a series of lightning raids in 
unforeseen directions and on unforeseen objectives, so that his power is 
never cumulative. He is, of course, capable of building on past successes 
and returning unexpectedly to old battlegrounds, as though he had left 
something behind in an earlier raid that had to be retrieved. But such 
returns are not typical. They occur frequently but only, one feels, in 
order to give his creative imagination a holiday from the strain to which 
it had been subjected. 

It is useless and also insensitive to ask where, in this sequence of 
violent changes and experiments, are we to find ‘the true Picasso’. 
Behind each one of them is an easily detectable flavour, not quite the 
equivalent of a personal hand-writing but certainly the result of a set of 
personal gifts or preferences. He is, for example, a brilliant draughtsman 
but not more than an adequate painter. One cannot praise him for his 
‘matiere’ as one can praise Bonnard or Manet. It is the organisation and 
tension of his line that bears the main burden of each of his major 
statements. Guernica, like so many of his most forceful paintings, is, 
in essence, a drawing. And it is well known that a personality can express 
itself more forcefully and unmistakeably in line than in any other medium, 
whether it be a hurried scribble or a painstaking statement and whether 
its author is Mantegna, Tiepolo or Ingres. Picasso, for all the urgency of 
his content, in which ‘beauty’ was invariably, as with all romantics, 
sacrificed to ‘meaning’, is in essence a classic draughtsman. The design 
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underlying the romantic detail is always as solidly constructed as in a 
Raphael, a Poussin or an Ingres. 

The illusionist theory must regard the pity and terror conveyed by the 
Massacre at Scios as being dependent, in the end, on the skill and accuracy 
with which the artist has described the appearance of persons inflicting 
cruelty or suffering pain. And since Delacroix has manifestly succeeded 
in doing this and Picasso has not even attempted to do it, no amount of 
persuasive argument about the difference between what is seen and what is 
will convince those to whom illusionism is a normal procedure, that 
it can be dispensed with. 

To dispense with it to such an extent—to substitute an equivalent for 
a description—is a twentieth century experiment. It is not a necessary 
one though it can produce results denied to the illusionist painter, 

Naturally, even the devotees of illusionism are not so blind or so 
foolish as to equate illusionism with photographic accuracy. They recognise 
that between Titian and Rubens there isa fundamental difference of approach 
to life itself and that what Titian has to say about the meaning, to him, of the 
human body, is not the same as what Rubens has to say. They are well 
aware that what makes both artists precious to us is precisely that 
difference. What unites them is the fact that both of them observe, 
and observe with enthusiasm, the same object—the trunk of a tree or 
the naked body of Venus. What gives them their value is that in describ- 
ing those objects, their enthusiasms have been stimulated by different 
aspects of them, and their statements in pigment have therefore a 
different set of emphases. 

To be blind to such emphases is exceptional, and whoever attempts to 
describe them has a comparatively easy task, for what he is really doing 
is to compare two descriptions, both of them heightened by strong 
personal emotion, with an imagined reality—an actual tree or an actual 
human body. They prefer the description to the reality, for it carries 
with it a highly charged comment, which the object described does 
not. This sensitivity to the comment is what all of us, in various degrees, 
possess. It makes our approach to the Titian version or the Rubens 
version of a tree or a woman comparatively easy. 

But when we are faced with the languages Picasso has invented, the 
problem is different. The Picasso tree or the Picasso woman is not a 
comment on an observed object but the creation of a new object. It 
may be that we have to call it, for clarity’s sake, ‘tree’ or ‘woman’. 
But it is different in kind from the Titian-Rubens tree or woman. Only 
in the remotest sense is it based on what is seen. It is a separate creation— 
a metaphor in visual terms. Perhaps, after all, to call it a symbol would 
be the least misleading way of describing it. 
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Perhaps the cleavage I have tried to describe between the commentator 
and the creator could best be expressed by saying that that age-old 
intermediary between the artist and what he produces—the artist’s 
model, whether it be a tree or a woman—has disappeared. We look at 
Titian’s Uffizi Venus or at Rubens’s Judgment of Paris and we know that the 
goddesses with which those masterpieces are concerned could not have 
made their way on to canvas without the co-operation of real women. 
Titian and Rubens had devoted their lives to the close study of models 
and to the technical procedures that would enable them to produce an 
illusionist account of their appearances, just as Picasso had done before 
1906. It was not that either Titian or Rubens thought that the art of 
painting consisted in the production of such illusionist accounts, but 
that they took it for granted that without a model there could be no 
question of isolating and intensifying that aspect of the human body 
that passionately interested them. For to isolate and intensify implies a 
concrete object as a starting point for the journey, however long and 
tortuous the journey may be and however radically the resultant work 
of art may differ from the model. 

That the model herself had been invented in Periclean Athens is 
unimportant, though both Titian and Rubens must have beem un- 
consciously influenced by Greek sculpture when they contemplated their 
posed models, But that was not necessary. Gauguin had taken what he 
thought was a revolutionary step when he left Europe behind and 
journeyed to Tahiti. 

The step was not revolutionary. Gauguin had merely changed one 
model for another. The Tahitian girls in his paintings were still the 
starting points for a journey. 

But that Picasso’s human images are not evu:ved from models hardly 
needs saying. What does need saying is that the method of using a model 
as a starting point always involves the artist in a reference, however 
disguised, to a seen object: and that a seen object exists not only in 
space but in time and must therefore carry with it the sense not only 
of a specific but also a momentary appearance, and in doing so the figures 
in the painting can never be timeless symbols. They can, in fact, never 
be goddesses. 

By the Picassian method the timelessness of the symbol is assured. 
There never were any models for the Guernica panel. “This happened to 
those people at that moment’ is an inconceivable thought in the presence 
of such a work. The images are formal embodiments of an abstract 
emotion: and for that reason they are not descriptions of a specific 
incident nor are they anchored to a moment in time. 
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AUTONOMOUS ART AND ART-HISTORY 
R. S. LUCAS 


1. ART AND LIFE 

The purpose of this article is to consider the scope of art-history 
and to look at the same time at possible reasons why Hegel’s approach 
to the subject should have lost its appeal. Here, a reservation is necessary 
at the outset: Hegel’s approach shows two main sides—firstly, it is 
governed by his general philosophy of history which is ‘linear’, that is, 
it sees the history of man as tending towards a definite goal reached bya 
specific number of stages; to do this it ignores a great deal of the actual 
empirical diversity of human civilisation. The merits or truth of such 
a perspective cannot concern us here; if this be the perishable part of 


- 


~ 


Hegel’s aesthetics, this in no way affects the second side which consists of | 


viewing art as a function of the spiritual life of man. Art, for Hegel, is an 
activity—and this it has in common with philosophy and religion— 
in which man makes |imself aware of the range of his own imagination, 
his actions, his destiny. The dependence of art on religion is then only an 
aspect of the fact that religion speaks with authority on these matters 
which are also the subject-matter of art. 

The role of religion in art must not be conceived in any narrow sense; 
it is perfectly consistent with the ostensibly opposite pole of realism, 
also generously endorsed by Hegel—the subject of art is “man in general, 
his spirit and character, what man and this man in particular is’\—and 
this is because there is ultimately no opposition for Hegel between the 


- 


religious and the worldly interest: both are concerned that man should | 


‘find himself’ in this world, be reconciled to it—not in the sense of 
putting up with an inferior reality, but in a way that presupposes that 
reality itself is amended. It is an outlook markedly Utopian, a secularisa- 
tion of Hegel’s professed Christianity. 

As an approach to art this might well seem to offer an insufficient 
apparatus for the understanding of individual works or the perception 
of the finer shades of human attitudes—too much generalisation and too 
little room for differentiation. It might also be objected that Hegel’s 
approach is non-aesthetic in that it leaves unspoken the question of 


’ 
greater as opposed to lesser artists—the mediocre might serve as well as 


the transcendent genius to document the mentality of the age. There 
may be a fallacy here, that confuses the more popular (very likely the 
mediocre) with the representative. However that may be the question 
of relative eminence does not displace that of the dependence of art on 
‘attitudes to life’, it merely suggests a further point of view. 
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The other objection—that our view of the individual creation is 
obfuscated by so ‘philosophical’ or ‘world-historical’ an approach— 
could be met by showing, first, that general points of view do not exclude 
detailed and specific observations; and, secondly, that Hegel himself 
traces the development of an ever more pronounced individualism, in 
which the artist is emancipated from the traditional contents of art. 
What the artist no longer finds or can accept in these traditions he must 
discover for himself out of his own personality. 

Sharp consciousness of oneself as an individual necessarily implies the 
sense that one’s self may not always concur in opinion and feeling with 
the world around, and widespread individualism seems likely to reflect 
an actual divergence. Just this was true, for Hegel, of the present age, 
in which the ‘Christian’ ideal of man at home in the world was precisely 
not realised.? 

Since we are interested in the impact of this state of affairs on art 
let us turn to some passages in which this is described. Here is one on the 
transition from the classical (here Roman) and romantic (Christian) 
eras. (A comparison, implied or overt between the late Roman era 
and his own time is frequent in Hegel): “On the one hand there is an 
awareness present, that desires the good . . . at the same time is 
against the present reality, the actual political life of its time, the 
dissolution of traditional attitudes . . . it cannot be fully satisfied by 
contemplating the ideals it nurtures within itself, and thus turns 
against outward life with hostile disposition and intent ‘to alter it . 
this opposition finds its solution in art. A new form of art appears, in 
which the struggle of opposition is not waged by ideas . . . but reality 
in the folly of its corruption is shown in such a way that it destroys 
itself, so that in this very self-destruction of the worthless the true 
may emerge out of its distorted reflection.’ 

The passage is followed by a discussion of satire as a genre, and it is 
easy to complete the parallel to modern times with the large bulk of 
literature, in which a similar tension exists between what is described 
and what is thought or felt about it. 

This is not the only possible mode of art suggested by Hegel for the 
modern artist. He distinguishes the poetry that precedes the prosaic 
consciousness (a term that means to Hegel both a necessary stage in the 
life of a civilisation, in which clarity of thought and reflection have the 
advantage over myth and imagination, and a phase when philosophy is 
resorted to as a defence, albeit only in the realm of ideas, against dis- 
integration in the practical world from the poetic conceptions and 
language that have to develop in the midst of an already formed prosaic 
mode of life and expression. The first is unconsciously poetic; ‘the 
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second, on the other hand, is aware of the sphere from which it must 
detach itself if it is to reach the free territory of art, and therefore 
develops in conscious opposition to the prosaic’ .5 (My italics). 

Here Hegel foreshadows, astonishingly, though one might speculate 
how much he could really have foreseen, developments of the 19th and 
20th centuries. A much earlier passage is equally striking: ‘Civilisation 
as it has developed has estranged itself from art and relegated it to a 
position alongside itself; and as reason has become sure of itself, both 
have arrived at a state of rest with regard to the other, whereby they have 
separated into distinct realms, for each of which that which happens in 
the other has no importance.’¢ 

It is the more remarkable when one remembers how thoroughly 
Hegel regards art as reflecting the life of man and his approach to the 
world. The inconsistency is, however, one of surface only, the relation- 
ship between art and life is not eliminated, it is only underground, 
This relationship, Hegel seems to suggest, is variable, now negative, 
now positive. Art is not always a spontaneous, matter-of-fact translation 
of life into stone, language and colour. In the Middle Ages, so Huizinga 
tells us’, or the Renaissance perhaps, it was called upon to transfigure 
existence, to heighten the beauty of what was already worthy and inspiring 
to the spirit. All the labours of life, whether dependent on religion, 
chivalry, trade or love, had their marked forms. The task of art was to 
adorn them with charm and colour; yet it was not desired for its own 
sake, but to enhance life with the splendour it could bestow. Art was not 
yet a means—as it is now—to step out of the routine of life, to pass 
some moments in contemplation; it had to be enjoyed as an element of 
life’s own significance. Though art does not cease to give shape and form 
to the mind of a people®, it may do so perhaps, Hegel seems to have 
imagined, in a deficient mode, ‘negatively’, not simply reflecting exu- 
berance and pleasure in a life naturally meaningful, but creating an 
absolute world of art alongside the real. (The resemblance is striking 
here to Worringer’s® theory of periods of optimisistic confidence in 
life, in which it was natural to pursue expression of this vitality in 
reproducing the forms and movements to be found in nature, as opposed 
to others, when a pressing need was felt to escape from the confusion 
of the phenomenal world and to create something essentially different: 
for this alternative only abstract, inorganic forms were capable of 
providing that respite from life of which man was in need). 

It is natural that there should be a correlation between art and its 
enjoyment; and thus that if ambivalence towards reality characterises 
the work of art this should be present in our appreciation of it too. 


Hence the fresh psychological possibilities of enjoying art, feeling it a, 
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escape, refreshment and essentially other than life. It follows too that the 
comprehension of art presupposes a notion of the function of art in life, 
which is another way of saying that one must understand the life that 
produces the work of art. The recognition that modes of aesthetic 
feeling can differ and that these differences rest on a difference in life 
itself provides a problem in values for art-criticism. That is to say, 
amongst the consequences of a fluctuating relation of art to reality 
there is the possibility of a fresh aesthetic for each practice. This is as 
much as to say that each new mode of feeling throws up its own rationali- 
sation. It was thus inescapable that the theory of ‘’art pour l’art’ should 
be invented—not alone as a programme for the future but as a recognition 
of a de facto situation, a separation that had already taken place between 
the worlds of ‘poetry’ and ‘prose.’ 


2. ‘L’ART POUR L’ART’ AND THE AUTONOMY OF ART 

‘L’art pour l’art’ is an assertion of the autonomy of art, but this itself 
is so indeterminate an idea that it may be said to wear a different look 
for different generations—independence of what and from what? 
One might distinguish first the idea of the dignity and uniqueness of the 
artistic activity. Insofar as ‘l’art pour |’art’ means this it draws on the 
insights of philosophers of many ages into art as a distinct phenomenon 
in the life of man: the enjoyment of it, as Kant showed?®, is not to be 
confused with ordinary sensuous gratification nor does it involve concepts 
as, say, thought or moral behaviour do: the judgment that a thing is 
beautiful means perceiving it as something in its own right, it is not 
judged by a standard of its utility for some purpose or other. 

This point has consequences for artistic creation important enough 
to be distinguished as a second aspect, though it is involved in the first. 
From the idea that a work of art aims at, though it may very well have 
incidental effects in the moral and intellectual fields, nothing beyond 
itself, it follows that the artist is completely sovereign in the sphere of 
creation, not subject to rules that can be abstracted from one work and 
applied elsewhere, nor to religious, political or humanitarian ends, etc. 

This immediately raises a third aspect, the relation of art to history 
and life in general, which brings us to what is probably the principal 
connotation of ‘l’art pour l’art’ : not the philosophic idea that beauty has 
its purpose in itself alone, though this is certainly accepted, but of how 
much more valuable and important the world of art is than the rest of 
the world, above all, how different ! Challenge and defiance of a philistine 
world is the keynote: the idea of art as its own excuse and object no 
longer seems compatible with a relationship of art to life that consists 
of mere simple reproduction of human experience. (This sense of the 
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fundamental irrelevance of life to art has been held notably by Clive 
Bell! and has often been expressed by musicians (some). Ortega, in his 
Dehumanisation of Art,!* expounds it with pungency and some impartiality 
as characteristic of the modern revolution in art). 

These last two sides to artistic autonomy—relation to life and the 
artist’s freedom—were early brought into interdependence by Winckel- 
mann}, whose powerful intuition of Greek art as an organic flower of 
Greek life and civilisation made it impossible to adhere to the cruder 
contemporary notions of art as producing simply pleasure or inculcating 
the right moral feelings. He let loose, as Hegel acknowledged!*, a new 
sense of the depth of art and the intimacy of its relation to history. 
At the same time, to view art thus in its natural growth and own sur- 
roundings was to see the futility of artificial prescription, imitation of 
Greek models and so on, and thus by implication to vindicate the auto- 
nomy of the moderns as having their own artistic purpose. 

Hegel’s philosophy and history of art, together with those of the 
Schlegel brothers!5 and Schelling!*, are essentially built on the same 
foundation: for this view art is an emanation of history and aesthetics 
finds its natural hunting-ground in pursuing the concrete work of art 
and the soil from which it springs, in giving ‘a historical psychology 
which shall explain what sorts of experience at various times men have 
been trying to express in their art’!”, The ‘subordination’ of art to another 
field than itself is here to something so pervasive and all-embracing that 
it can hardly be felt as such. Thus nobody will imagine that those at work 
on Gothic cathedrals or Byzantine mosaics felt their artistic consciences 
violated by the predominance of a religious subject and purpose in what 
they were doing. 

But there are really two points here: one is that the demand for the 
expression of a certain content in art is only likely to be felt as constraint, 
if the artist is himself no longer fully at one with that content ; the other 
is, that a conscious awareness of artistic autonomy as of a perennial truth of 
philosophy is, to some extent, itself dependent on a measure of alienation 
in the artist from what, otherwise, he would have expressed in his work 
unhesitatingly. The efforts of Goethe and Schiller, for example, to 
advance the idea of the perfection of a work of art in itself sprang froma 
genuine insight into the nature of all art; they were also a practically 
motivated response to the undue narrowness of the fetters some of their 
contemporaries were minded to put upon art. 

The existence of the artistic conscience in the European art of the 
last four centuries is thus a complex phenomenon, that reflects an 
individualism wider than that of the artist, an individualism of thought 
and feeling, a detachment from traditional authority, that becomes for the 
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artist the problem of subject and style; while it also involves the 
immense increase in reflection and ratiocination on problems of art, 
whereby a discovery is made, which is in some sense timelessly true, 
yet is dependent on historical circumstances for the moment of its 


arrival. 

The individualism of artists does not, of itself, entail a lack of con- 
nexion between their work and contemporary life, though it does 
presuppose resistance to existing orthodoxies, artistic or non-artistic, 
or else a state where traditional authorities have crashed. Whether or 
not these possibilities are confused in the view that art and its history 
are essentially unrelated to, not merely different from, life is a further 
question now to be approached. 


3. AUTONOMOUS ART-HISTORY 

How far are art-history and theory of art themselves liable to change 
when artists’ views of themselves and their activity are variable? In the 
replacement of Hegel’s hand and glove treatment of art and history by 
histories of the internal forms and styles of art is there a refinement of 
understanding or an historically dictated trend itself open to historical 
criticism? We have now to consider how far these different approaches 
do justice to the respective facts with which they claim to deal: there 
are three possibilities here. The first is that only one is the true and 
appropriate method and that the other, for whatever reason, is mistaken 
and due to be relegated; the second is that each has some peculiar 
suitability to the period in which it appears and is practised; thirdly, it is 
conceivable that both might co-exist as dealing each with particular 
facets of the life of art. The truth will, I believe, be found to lie in a 
combination of the second and third of these. 

I shall take as representative of the extreme opposite pole to Hegel 
Wolfflin’s theory that ‘art has its own history and its own life’!*: this 
is the view that the history of the development and succession of styles 
is immanent rather than affected by ‘external’ factors either in the general 
life of the time or the personal psychology of the artist. W6lfflin contends 
that the artist is not free to draw at will upon a limitless storehouse of 
techniques and expressive devices, but that there is an inner logic of 
immanent causation to the evolution of forms which entails that ‘not 
everything is possible at all times.’!® This is convincing insofar as one 
can readily agree that every artist depends on a certain level of technique 
already achieved, on the solutions to certain formal problems by other 
artists, on a tradition of preference for a certain set of subjects or 
problems: in these and similar ways the artist certainly moves within a 
field of restricted possibilities. It is with perfect reason that art-history 
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should concern itself with the development of artistic forms and 
problems as well as with the psychology of artists and what they 
may have desired to express in their work. Nobody would maintain that 
at any time the first is wholly reducible to the second. But this is not to 
prove that the evolution of forms has an inner necessity entirely free 
from the pressure of external circumstances but only to uncover one 
factor among others: the restriction of artistic intention by elements in 
the general state of art at a given time. Then again, even if it were true 
that there is a fixed sequence of styles that realizes itself over the heads of 
individual artists, the ‘severe’, ‘classical’ or ‘archaic’ mode inevitably 
being followed by freer forms, this would not itself explain the reversal 
to the first phase once the sequence had been traversed, nor the variable 
times taken by the respective phases. Hauser, in his discussion of 
Wolfflin’s and Riegl’s ‘art-history without names’ ,?°points out that while 
the succession of Hellenistic, Gothic and Baroque to Greek classical, 
Romanesque styles shows a certain similarity of pattern the intervals 
concerned vary between centuries and decades. There is also a problem 
in that a new style is sometimes a fresh phase and development of the old, 
sometimes the result of rejection of previous forms. Were a ‘logical’ 
process at work the maturity of one style would ‘imply’ and contain in 
itself the germ of the next. Such a notion seems altogether too simple to 
account for the variety of relations between successive styles and phases. 
There is also the phenomenon of a style outliving its due span, ossification 
of forms actually worn out, and thus refusing to obey the law of immanent 
development*!. The 19th and 20th centuries offer besides the spectacle 
of a multiplicity of styles, traditional and revolutionary, warring and 
co-existing. W6lfflin’s later admission of ‘rebounds’ that break the 
continuity of development and his contention that these are more 
obviously due to external circumstance implies that a firm, a priori 
distinction can be made between developments that are immanent and 
those that are not. Hauser’s objection?* is that ‘because of the intimate 
contact and mutual dependence of the two, we cannot suppose that 
conditions of life influence art only at a few points and in certain special 
conditions.” On the other hand, Hauser allows that there are certain 
sides to art, that at any time evolve in a way that can fairly be described 
as immanent: such is the process by which an instrument or tool, once 
discovered, is gradually refined and improved for the better performance 
of a task already known. There is also a trend to intensify an effect already 
discovered, equally another to react against staleness, to shock the 
sensibilities by something new. All these seem intelligible as largely 
self-generating tendencies, independent both of artistic personalities and 
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of the general circumstances of life. Here W6lfflin has drawn attention 
to genuinely immanent aspects in the history of art. 

One can go further and agree that most of the great revolutions in the 
arts—towards naturalism in Flemish painting, or towards abstraction 
in that of the 20th century, towards Romanticism in the 18th century, 
away from polyphony in music after Bach, however much associated with 
leading individuals, the Van Eycks, Cezanne or Kandinsky, Rousseau 
or Michelangelo—were rooted in trends that can be detected in scores 
of lesser and obscure artists. But this is not a proof of the ‘logic’ or 
necessity of the process as of something organic and independent of all 
other factors but simply a sign of the interpersonal nature of the impulse 
involved. 

The question of artistic personalities becomes most acute for 
Wolfflin’s theory through the well-recognised fact that it is not always 
the greatest artists who have historically the most decisive role. Artists 
of the second rank can be more faithful representatives of their age than 
its geniuses, by which alone it is really remembered. From Bach’s 
position at the close of an era of polyphony and Bruckner’s as a forerunner 
of modern atonality nothing at all is to be inferred as to their respective 
value or the value of either of them. Here there is a disparity between 
the art-historian’s function of recording the evolution of an art and what 
must be that of both the art-critic and the amateur : recognising greatness 
where they find it. Hauser makes the same point when he criticises 
Riegl’s idea of art-history as solution of formal problems**. Such an 
approach is tempted to see nothing but ‘directions’, ‘developments’, 
‘culminations’ with a certain inner necessity about them. Each individual 
work of art is apt to be treated as a partial or complete solution of a 
problem, or as the posing of another. It is not that problems of handling 
light and space, the orchestra and large vocal masses, the genres of 
poetry, etc., do not exist and that artists are not, both consciously and 
otherwise, concerned with mastering them: but they do not exhaust the 

work of art, nor, as Hauser says** , was it ‘brought into being in order to 
solve these problems.’ Rather is it true that the problem comes into 
being with the work, which is also its solution. The art-historian’s 
perspective is real, though partial; its relativism, which consists in 
saying that all styles are of all equal value, does not exclude or contradict 
the possibility of other valuation. The danger is simply that art-criticism 
reduce itself to a mere history of the discovery and solution of problems. 

A more generous idea of art-history is one that sees that in fact there 
is a continual tension in art between two groups of causal factors, one 
inherent in the art-forms themselves, that now generate their own further 
development, now resist innovation with the inertia of what already 
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exists ; the other coming from external circumstances, whether of human 
personality or of life in general. There are probably few developments that 
can be explained exclusively in terms of one: the artist inherits a certain 
stage of technique, preoccupation with certain problems, but these 
cannot create a novelty of themselves?’ without the implication of the 
artist’s person. The tension between these two sides to art-history 
cannot be eliminated altogether by way of theories of either immanent 
causation or of economic, social or ideological determination. An ideal 
history of art must find room for both approaches to co-exist. 

The question still remains whether the different methods of a Hegel 
or a Wélfflin have not each some peculiar appropriateness to the art of a 
given period. It obviously makes a difference whether it is thought that 
all art-history can only be ‘autonomous’—W6lfflin exemplifies this 
possibility with his view that ‘there is only a loose link between art and 
culture in general’?*—or whether it is held that all art ought to be of a 
kind that its history can be written independently: this second view is 
really a victim of particular artistic programmes, which naturally desire 
to represent themselves as the purest and highest embodiment of the 
artistic tendency. Abstract art has, for example, been conceived as 
‘liberation’ of painting and sculpture from subjection to the objective 
world. Such language may, of course, be used neutrally, as by an impartial 
observer, or, with partisanship, to describe the rescue of art from thral- 
dom to material essentially non-aesthetic. Thus Ortega, when speaking 
of Beethoven and Wagner: ‘Works of this kind are only partially works 
of art’, though elsewhere he observes a neutral discretion?’?. The very 
vocabulary, however, of ‘extra-aesthetic’, ‘pure’ or ‘artistic’ art, 
implies an aggressive tendency towards the more human-bound art 
of other times. Now nowhere is it less true than in the arts that there is 
progress ; art-history of this kind would be enslaved by propaganda and a 
sitting target for a historical-critical approach. 

Finally, an autonomous art-history dealing with the forms of art in a 
certain period need not be one that fails to recognize that the relative 
immanence of development in its subject-matter is itself an historical 
phenomenon in need of explanation. Thus beyond art-history in the 
narrower sense of the study of style there would still remain a history of 
art-histories to be written. 


4. THE PROBLEM OF STYLE 

An example or two may serve to make this plain. Hauser himself 
allows?® that W6lfflin’s restriction of the role of expressiveness is 
occasionally justified, for example, in mediaeval music, where we can 
hardly discover whether worldly or religious emotions are expressed. 
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He also mentions the free use of pagan forms to convey Christian motifs 
and ideas. What is to be inferred is uncertain: was there no feeling for 
the incongruity that troubles us? Or was the Christian Church glad to 
avail itself in the beginning of such instruments as were at hand? In the 
case of music was it the relatively undeveloped expressiveness of its 
language? Here one flounders between explanations of an immanent and 
social-historical character. Another example is of more use to us. It is a 
well-known fact that all the arts of Europe—allowing for differences due 
to their particular natures—have shown from the Renaissance onwards an 
increased preoccupation with style. The fact that an artist ceased to 
receive his ‘style’ ready-made from the work of his contemporaries and 
predecessors and practise it without more ado is bound up with his 
discovery of a problem of creation. The artist’s increasing ratiocination 
on his position since the time of the first distinct artistic individualities— 
Leonardo and Michelangelo—reflects his increasing detachment from the 
specific commissions laid upon him. Quite the most important thing 
about aristocratic and ecclesiastical patronage is that it canalized the 
powers and desires of the artist into a concrete direction. Religion— 
and its secular counterpart, dynastic pride—were focal-points for the 
creation of a composite work of art, cathedral or palace, that were each 
the apotheosis of their respective inmates, divine or terrestrial. As both 
of these spheres gradually lost their grip, in the sense of providing a 
specific task as well as in that of their hold over the minds of men, the 
artist was left high and dry, as it were, dependent on a more diffuse 
artistic purpose, to be born somehow out of his own individuality. 
There is here a problem of content and a problem of style. The process 
by which people came to be conscious of them both and hence to separate 
them was in practice associated with the supremacy long accorded to the 
art of Greece and the consequent struggle of the modern artist to come 
to terms with the implications of this for himself. The fascination with 
Greek art is not otherwise intelligible than as due to the impression of 
the grandeur and breadth of humanity in its sculpture and poetry. As a 
greater degree of real knowledge of the Greeks percolated through, the 
dependence of their art on real historical factors was ever more forcibly 
seen; and the more their culture was seen in so decisively historical a 
light as a single entity, a growth distinctly limited in space and time, the 
more did it seem impossible, unrealistic even, to maintain the supreme 
validity of their art as a norm of what all art should be. The development 
of a historical sense had thus two results of the greatest interest and 
importance for aesthetics and the writing of art-history: firstly, the 
perception that an individual was indissolubly part of his time put 
art in that proximity to the life and ideals of man, that Hegel was to 
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exploit magnificently in constructing his history of art as a paradigm 


of the development of humanity. The second lies in the clash it engendered | 


between the relativism apparently implied by the historical approach 
and the admiration for the Greeks that continued to be felt. A consequence 
of this was the deepened reflection on the antithesis of the ancient and 
modern minds and the conditions of what yet might be achieved by the 


latter, despite its inevitable ‘inferiority’2®. To comprehend Greek culture | 
P y P \ 
ft 


as the product of a particular historical moment and contingent on 


conditions of fulfilment was at once to see the futility of the attempt to | 


take over the trappings of their art, the ‘form’, without being able to 

reproduce the spirit. This was a revolution in the understanding of | 
‘form’ or ‘style,’ which from being something that could be abstracted 
from an original and applied elsewhere as a receipt for automatic success, 
which was the theory tacitly behind the imitation of classical models, 
became something organically evolved, to be discovered and realized 
anew in every individual work. The rejection of rules in favour of artistic 
autonomy in the 18th century was really a repudiation of rules seen to 
be artificially imposed and powerless to achieve what they set out to do, 
not a denial of ‘necessity’ of form in the work of art. The quest for this 


traditions, then became acute. There was from the start something 
highly paradoxical in the situation. The fact that it was possible to feel 
the need of a style that would be spontaneous and necessary was itself 
an incontrovertible sign that there was none, as the subjection to 
classical models had been a sign of loss of ‘innocence’ on the part of the 
modern era compared with other eras. The originality of Friedrich 
Schlegel lies especially in his not blinking this fact and committing the 
absurdity of trying to provide ‘spontaneous’ roots for the artistic 
imagination when it was only too obvious that if they were provided | 
they would not be spontaneous: on the contrary, he sought to turn the 


| 
necessity, which had been obstructed by the dominance of =| 


specific characteristics of the moderns—the prevalence of aesthetic | 


theory generally and our openness to the art of numerous other cultures 
—to advantage, that we might achieve the virtues of our defects. The 
Speech on Mythology poses the problem of the isolation of the artist: 
‘You must often have felt, as you were writing, that you lacked a firm 
foothold for your work, a nourishing soil, a heaven, a certain vita 


force. . . .’8° Modern poetry requires, he argues, the support of ‘ 


tradition, which must be created where there is none. Schlegel showed | 
more by his vacillation as to where this tradition is to be found than by 
any explicit recognition on his part that in fact it remains open to each to | 
choose his own. He speaks both of a reanimation of Greek mythology and 
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acknowledge the classical ideal while denying its application. ‘One can 
learn from what the modern writers are setting out to achieve, what 
poetry will become; from what the classical writers did, what it ought 
to become.’** After so paradoxical a defence of the classical position 
one is not surprised to find a slackening of its hold. Schlegel’s enthusiasms 
comprised at one time the Orient as ‘abode of what is most truly 
Romantic’; at another the Christian mythology took the place of the 
all-too-distant India (after his conversion to Catholicism). 

Such egalitarianism or eclecticism of mind makes Schlegel an extra- 
ordinarily prophetic figure for the situation of the creative artist as well 
as of the artistic palate in the period beginning with him. And Schlegel 
has himself given the formula for the aesthetic attitude which takes what 
it can and will from all manner of civilizations. It is that of ‘attuning 
oneself’, ‘transporting oneself at will now into one region, now into 
another, as if into another world, not only with one’s intellect and 
imagination but one’s whole soul.’*? Chinese, Mexican and Negro art 
have all entered into the artistic experience of Europe. The empirical 
richness and diversity of art has crowded out the narrower perspective 
that made it possible for Hegel to announce that he would disregard 
China and to construct his history of art from the focal-point of Greek 
perfection. It is impossible to evade the relativism of August Wilhelm 
Schlegel’s conclusion that ‘every work of art must be regarded from its 
own standpoint ; it is not necessary for it to reach an absolute peak, it is 
perfect in its way, when it represents a peak in its own genre, its own 
sphere and world.’#4 

This extension of sympathies to the products of remote and alien 
civilisations is really a sign, not of our ability to enter ‘with our whole 
soul’ into those distant atmospheres, but of a distinct aesthetic attitude, 
which may find its delight in a variety of ways—in the perception of 
refined techniques, in the real community of interest that can exist 
between even remote ages or regions of humanity or in the special 
stimulus of the unwonted, the barbarous and exotic, andso on. Moreover, 
this aesthetic attitude is there as a response to the complication of the 
aesthetic experiences with which it is required to deal; a culture that 
knows only its own art is unlikely to achieve a similar detachment of the 
aesthetic object from its immediate cultural origins. The extent to which 
the problems of the creative artist are similarly complicated is obvious. 
The ‘necessity’ by which the ‘anonymous’ artists of the Middle Ages, 
the Byzantine Empire, or even the 16th century, plied their craft within 
the traditions of the schools and guilds is vanished. There is even a 
sense in which the greater consciousness of stylistic and formal problems 
itself helps to generate a different type of style. The possibilities of 
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reviving, combining and manipulating styles that have been divorced 
from their homelands, of inventing wholly new styles—Cubism, 


Serialism—give rise to works of art, to which the notion still dominant 


in 18th century discussions of art and style (conceived as organically one) 
as a kind of natural skin of a certain mode of life and therefore inseparable 
from it cannot be adequate. 

What gives Schlegel his peculiar interest is that besides his sense for the 
implication of art in the wholeness of human affairs, which he shared with 
his contemporaries, he also defined, or perhaps better exemplified, 
himself the position of the modern artist floating in a sea of possibilities, 
Style for such a man, when he finds that he can experiment with it and 
rationally evolve new forms, becomes under his hands something actually 
different and unknown before, not immediately given by the traditional 
forms or contents of art. The extent to which style comes to have an 
independent existence, as something that may more or less well convey a 
certain meaning, at any rate is not immediately suggested by a particular 
content, or even denies having any relation to a ‘content’, must be 
reflected in the writing of art-history: an art-history becomes possible 
that with perfect propriety devotes itself to recording the passage of these 
styles. Here is a sense in which W6lfflin’s autonomous art-history seems 
justified. 

On the other hand, art-history cannot exhaust itself in performing that 
function: it must recognize that an artist is not guaranteed success 
because he may wield his chosen means with competence and distinction; 
where there are many contending styles that answer to individual creators 
the question must arise of their respective value, it is not enough for 
them to exist. To deprive oneself in advance of the possibility of criticism 
is not to be impartial but already to make a decision that is open to 
question. Further, it must recognize what is novel in the situation and 
attempt to explain it: the very appropriateness of an immanent study of 
art then becomes an object of an examination that will attempt to deal 


— ae or - ee, ee ae oe 


| 


with the complex determination involved—the real knowledge accu: | 


mulated of other civilizations, the increasing intellectualisation of the 
critic’s, and eventually, the artist’s approach to art, the economic 
emancipation from patronage, and the whole tangle of shifting attitudes 
towards God, the world and society. 
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SENSE AND NONSENSE IN AESTHETICS ° 
Ruth Saw 


Tue following exchange is reported from a philosophical discussion 
in Cambridge: ‘A: At least you will admit that 2 and 2 make 4. B; 
No, not until | know what you want to do with it.’ That, in effect, is 
the first point I want to make about nonsense in general. (We must of 
course, settle what we mean by ‘nonsense’ before talking about nonsense 
in aesthetics). There is no utterance, however absurd on the face of it, 
no utterance however sane and sensible it may sound in isolation, which 
may not be found to be sensible in its context, or absurd in its context, 
But surely, you may object, there are some utterances for which no 
context could possibly be found which would make them sensible, 
some utterances, no matter under what circumstances they occurred, 
which could possibly be anything other than common sense. There is 
such a thing as sheer nonsense, sheer common sense: there are, for 
example, on the one hand strings of words, self-contradictions, logical 
incompatibility, and on the other hand clear statements of matter of 
fact, well-attested scientific theories. All right: let us try a few. 


MEANINGLESS STRINGS OF WORDS 

‘Ink blot black suddenly how frightening devil damn thee black cream 
Cornwall synthetic.’ This is a string of words I produced beginning with 
‘ink’. How enlightening for a psychologist ! How meaningful and pregnant 
in the right context! I am sure there are some excellent examples in 
‘stream of consciousness literature’ which would have a place in the plot, 
but I am not able to lay hands on one at the moment. 


SELF CONTRADICTIONS 

‘Did you enjoy yourself at the party? Well, I did and I didn’t.’ You 
will object at this point that this needs expansion into some such state- 
ment as: ‘I enjoyed the food but not the company,’ but that is just the 
point. Something which has the perfect form of nonsense, ‘Something 
is and is not the case,’ is shown to be in its context meaningful and as 
having a perfectly sensible use. Again: ‘Into the same river you cannot 
enter twice: indeed into the same river you both do and do not enter.’ 
This is a paradox leading us into an extremely profound and enlightening 
discussion of the conditions under which self-identity may be predicated 
of an object, or indeed, whether we may usefully speak of objects at all. 


* This was delivered as a lecture to The British Society of Aesthetics on 7th December, 1960. (Ed.) 
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RUTH SAW 


‘LOGICAL’ NONSENSE 

We may have utterances in which there is not exactly a self-contradic- 
tion, but one in which there is something ‘logically odd’, e.g. a conflict 
between tenses and adverbs: 


Pelican, pelican, pelican Jee, 
We think no birds so happy as we. 
Pelican, pelican, pelican, Jill, 
We think so then and we thought so still. 


This is nonsense only in inverted commas, in the same sense in which a 
novel or a fairy story is false. Taken as they were intended, they are 
neither nonsense nor false. In case you think examples from literature 
are not fair, take the following: ‘There is not when He was not.’ In its 
context, a subtle statement of a theological ‘position about the existence 
of Christ in relation to the temporal universe. 


‘NONSENSE STATEMENTS’ OF MATTERS OF FACT 

(From Saki): Nicholas: ‘There is a frog in my porridge!’ Nurse: 
‘Nonsense, there can’t be any such thing.’ As a matter of fact there was, 
since Nicholas had put it there himself. But his triumph was unjustified, 
since it is absurd to suppose that under normal circumstances a plate of 
porridge in its passage from kitchen to breakfast table could acquire 
a frog. “You said there couldn’t be and there was’ is an expression of the 
opposition between what is as-a matter of fact the case, and what might 
reasonably be supposed to be the case. The truth is often absurd. In fact, 
we often accept a story as true because it is absurd. Nobody in his senses 
we say, would have invented such an absurd story, he would know that 
nobody would believe it. His only reason for telling it must be that it is 
what happened. The consummate example of such an attitude is that of 
Tertullian, who, speaking of the absolutely absurd supposition that God 
was a man and suffered martyrdom said: ‘I believe it because it is absurd.’ 


PERFECTLY CORRECT CALCULATION 

‘If I set out from home at 9 o’clock and proceed at a rate of a mile in a 
quarter of an hour, I shall reach a point two miles away at 9.30.’ True? 
Yes. Sensible? Yes, if an answer to a mathematical problem; no, if an 
answer to the question: ‘Why are you so late this morning?’ One form 
of impudence is to produce a true answer which, while relating to the 
point in a way, is not related in a relevant way. The question and answer 
do not belong together. There is even a good use for irrelevance other 
than impudence. The idealistic Clym Yeobright, in The Return of the 
Native draws the attention of Eustacia to the many attractions of his 
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beloved native heath: She replies: ‘I was not even aware that such a 
druidical stone existed. | am aware that there are boulevards in Paris.’ ° 
f 


‘ABSURD’ USE OF SCIENTIFIC THEORY 

I want to build my house on a solid foundation. Sensible and true 
piece of advice: ‘Then you must not build on this piece of ground: it is 
sand on a clay bed.’ True but silly: ‘Then you must not build on the earth, | 
It is revolving at a rate of . . . miles a minute.’ There are some contexts | 
in which it is sensible to make mathematical calculations, some in which 
it is not. ‘It has taken me an hour to creosote one panel of fencing and 
there are twenty-four panels.’ ‘It should take you about twenty-three 
hours to finish then.’ More or less, but about right. “It has taken me an | 
hour and a half to produce three type-written pages of my paper, and 
it should be about 25 pages long.’ “You should be able to finish it in ten 
and a half hours then.” Absurdly wrong! It may take me a month ora 
year, or just possibly two or three hours. 

The dictionary definition of ‘nonsense’ is ‘a manifestly false statement,’ } 
A statement can be manifestly false only in relation to a body of accepted 
facts or theories, though we may have been obliged to take those facts 
and theories on trust. If there were an intelligent person, brought up 
with absolutely no knowledge of astronomy, he would rightly think it 
absurd to say that the earth was in motion. A person brought up normally, 
having learned that the movements of the planets, the prediction of 
eclipses, the phases of the moon can all be explained on the hypothesis 
that the sun is the fixed centre of the universe, will be talking nonsense 
if he says that the earth is the fixed centre. He has not the knowledge 
of the planetary system which would enable him to follow the calcul 
tions, but the vast mass of theories which all hang together and which 
justify expectation should be enough to make him accept an hypothesis | 
even though, as Bacon said, it ‘commits the rape of reason on the senses.’ | 

I shall do no more than refer to a common use of the word ‘nonsense’ 
to characterise a statement which we very much dislike to think might 
be true. The small child who has been helping to take caterpillars of 
the cabbage patch says: ‘I shall dream about caterpillars tonight.’ | 
His parents, knowing the inconvenience of bad dreams, say: ‘Nonsense! | 
You will go to bed and sleep soundly all night.’ The only inconsistency 
here is with one’s desires, and unfortunately nothing follows about 
the truth of a statement from the fact that one hopes it is not true. 

Our conclusion is that statements in isolation are neither sensible nor 
non-sensible. Just as to describe a belief as scientific is to say nothing 
about its content, but only about the manner in which it is held, so a 
aesthetic theory is not silly or sensible simply on account of the type of 
concept embodied in it. Weare going to withhold the epithet ‘nonsense’ 
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from a theory until we have examined its grounds. We may have a 
predisposition towards those which sound like common sense and away 
from those which sound far-fetched, but we shall keep an open mind as 
far as possible and examine, for example, the grounds for holding that 
the work of art is not a physical object but has its existence in the mind 
of the artist, and equally we shall not accept without question the view 
that works of art are to be found on the walls of galleries and standing 
in Museums of fine art. We shall reject theories only on the grounds of 
internal inconsistency or a failure to take account of the facts. Even here, 
we are not entirely safe: ‘fact’ is very often condensed theory. That 
water quenches thirst and that it is composed of hydrogen and oxygen are 
facts on different levels. 

What then are the facts for aestheticians? I propose the following list, 
not as complete but as those which, at least, must be explained in a 
satisfactory aesthetic theory. 

1. Some people give up time and energy—in fact, their working lives 
—to the making of objects intended for delighted contemplation. 

2. Many people spend time and energy in contemplating such objects. 

3. It is possible to be trained to look at or listen to these objects with 
increased enjoyment. 

4, These objects fall into kinds, some of them being made by the 
artist himself in the form in which they are presented to the public. 
Others, musical scores, blue prints, scripts, etc., need a second set of 
artists who will then make the object or perform it for the public. 

5. Even when objects are intended for use, their makers sometimes 
consider their value for contemplation as well as for use, and they are 
then enjoyed in the same manner as works of art. 

6. Most people agree that it is ‘a good thing’ that people make and 
enjoy such objects. 

7. It is possible to enjoy natural objects in the same way as works of 
art, and there is some connexion between the beauty of some of the 
arts and the beauty of nature. 

8. There are experts in the arts. 

9. ‘Beautiful’ is a word suitably applied to the objects described 
above, and ‘aesthetic’ to the experience of their delighted contemplation. 

10. It is better to enjoy worthy objects than inferior ones. 

11. There are many common beliefs inconsistent with one or more 
of the above. 

In the attempt to accommodate these facts, many theories of art and 
beauty have been propounded, some of which can include more of the 
facts than others. In considering them, we should have to determine 
whether an inconvenient fact was not a fact after all, but a theory. 
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Even then, we should have to explain why it had been thought to bea | t 
fact. Expression theories of art, for example, minimise the importance | 
of, or rather change the status of, actual works of art, pictures, statues, ze 


performances of plays etc. They give them the status of stimuli to the 
production of works of art in the mind of the spectator. The artist is an 
artist not in virtue of making the physical object, but in virtue of the work | 
of imagination in his mind. He becomes a practical man when he decides 
to ‘externalise’ his work. It is very difficult for anyone holding such a 
theory to give an account of the place of the medium in the work of an 
artist, the actual manipulation of paint or stone and the place in inspira- 
tion of such manipulation. 

To talk sense in aesthetics, then, we must accept our facts, decide 
what questions we want to ask about them, determine what type of 
answer is appropriate and so determine our procedure. The topic given 
to me was Sense and Nonsense in Aesthetics, but at this point it seems 
desirable to consider nonsense about aesthetics, or rather to distinguish 
between the epithet as applied by ourselves from within our discipline 
and as applied by critics of our procedures from outside aesthetics, 
Our discipline is in the uncomfortable situation of having very few facts 
which are not claimed by some other discipline, which, moreover, 
claims to treat them in a much more systematic and adequate manner. 
In fact, they claim to treat them scientifically. Sociologists, it is said, 
are the right people to investigate the place and function of art in society 
and its importance. Psychologists cannot understand why we are not 
satisfied with their descriptions of our evaluations of aesthetic objects, 
of our experience when confronted with these objects and of creative 
activity. It is a sheer matter of fact that people think, feel, behave in 
certain ways, that they place value on certain objects and experiences 
and advance reasons for their preferences. When we have noted these 
facts and stated laws about these types of behaviour, what more is there | 


ee 
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to do? If we say there is still the question whether these are good 
reasons, and if they are, what makes them good reasons, then what we 
say falls within the province of criticism. Critics are fitted by training 
and experience to offer reasons for valuing certain objects, and the | 
question whether they are good reasons does not arise. Of course they 
are ©%0d reasons or experts would not offer them. As Locke said about 
logic: ‘The Almighty was not so niggardly to man as to make him barely 
two-legged and leave it to Aristotle to make him rational.’ Scientists, 
moralists, lawyers, critics can all carry on their work without help from 
philosophers. As for the second part of the question, what makes these 
reasons good reasons, this seems to practical people to be no question at 
all, and even if it were a question, it would be unanswerable. If it were | 
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true that there were no questions relating to art and beauty which could 
not be answered factually, then we should indeed be talking nonsense 
in the strict sense that we were saying nothing. 

What then do we claim to be specifically our job? In the course of 
reflecting upon our ‘facts’, we notice that some of them are inconsistent. 
Moreover, in considering common sense and expert critical remarks, 
we find that people often hold one theory in the abstract and another is 
implicit in their comments. One and the same man says for example, that 
Congo’s pictures could not possibly be works of art, since a chimpanzee 
has no thoughts and feelings to express, but in looking at pictures 
painted by human beings, he praises them for being an excellent like- 
nesses. His first comments show that he thinks that a picture is no good 
unless it expresses feelings, yet he praises the pictures by human beings 
for other reasons. It is even possible for one and the same man to hold 
that there is no disputing about tastes and that there are experts in the 
evaluation of the arts, i.e. people whose opinion is more worth having 
than that of others. Sometimes people’s conduct is out of keeping with 
their avowed beliefs. At the first level of sophistication, it is usual to say 
that it is nonsense to say that one ought to admire some objects rather 
than others: it is a mere matter of fact that one does or does not have 
certain feelings. Yet these very people take pains to get themselves and 
their children trained to appreciate music, literature and art. If a boy 
sits enraptured while a cinema organ plays The Lost Chord, why not leave 
him alone? If there is entirely no sense in saying that one ought, or it is 
better that one should, appreciate Mozart, we are doing the lad a great 
disservice. There are many more opportunities for him to hear the 
things he now enjoys. These are the ways in which our questions pose 
themselves to us. We want to be able to give an exact and precise answer 
to the questions : Why is it better to enjoy some things rather than others? 
What are the properties of the things which ‘ought’ to be enjoyed? 
If there is some general property of valuable art objects, what is the 
relation of this property to the characteristics of a particular work 
given as reasons for its ‘goodness’ by competent critics? 

In sorting out these relationships and in trying to reconcile theory 
and practice, we are led to propound theories and these theories we 
must test by application to matters of aesthetic fact not included in those 
we were first considering. How do we find out what I have listed as facts? 
Some, of course, are facts in the perfectly ordinary sense of the word, 
such as our careful preserving over the centuries of pictures and statues, 
our continued production of great plays and musical compositions. 
(We might even add, at the risk of misunderstanding, the great sums 
we are willing to pay for pictures, staging of operas, etc.). Our other 
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facts we establish by noticing what people say, and here is the second 
source of misunderstanding by non-philosophers. Our attention to what 
people say is interpreted as an interest in words, and it must be admitted 
that some philosophers are to blame for this misunderstanding. There is 
no reason why a geographer should not say that what he was learning was 
how to use the words delta, confluence, equator, etc., cor rectly, 
So he is, and, what is more, he is learning it largely out of books. In 
the same way, we find out how to use the words ‘beauty’, ‘art’, etc., 
correctly by studying their use in actual contexts. It is ironical in this 
connexion that even here we are told that some other discipline is doing 
our job better and more scientifically. Philologists complain that we 
have no feeling for the beautiful fluidity of language and for its changing 
history. We might say for example that nobody would commit himself 
to the judgment that an object was beautiful without claiming the assent 
of all men of sensibility and experience, our grounds being that people 
themselves make the distinction between what they call beautiful and 
what they like. They say that they do not know whether a certain thing 
is good, but that they enjoyed it. If, however, they commit themselves, 
they do not say: “Well, J found it beautiful, but you may not.’ If there is 
any doubt, they do not use the word ‘beauty.’ In making this remark 
once, I had somebody in my audience say that the word ‘beauty’ was 
rarely used now, that people were much more likely to use some 
such expression as: “That is absolutely it’, or even just “O.K.’ I agreed 
and said I was willing to accept any manner of signalling recognition of 
highest excellence in art. A philologist took me to task. This, he said, 
was to show no feeling for context. Anyone who shied at the actual 
word ‘beauty’ was thereby shown to be socially inept, immaturely 
embarrassed at admitting feeling, and anyone who missed these subtleties 
was simply not giving a correct account of the use of the word ‘beauty’. 
This seems to me to give the answer to people who claim that to draw 
inferences about aesthetics from the use of the word ‘beauty’ is to be 
concerned with words. What we are concerned with are the conditions 
under which the word is used, that is to say with the logic of the language 
of criticism. 

This kind of nonsense about aesthetics leads to nonsense within aes- 
thetics, not the kind of nonsense that issues in far-fetched theory but 
that which results in irrelevance. Some aestheticians are infected with 
the desire to be ‘scientific’ and themselves turn to psychology to give 
explanations of the value of aesthetic experience. I. A. Richards, for 
example, talks in terms of the satisfaction of impulses or of appetencies 
in describing aesthetic experience. Some talk in terms of the social 
function of art. There are two things to be said about such attempts. 
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Fither they are factual or not. If they are factual, then they are assuming 
that some state of affairs is desirable, either of the body or of the com- 
munity. This assumption needs justification, and here no factual examina- 
tion will do. What we need is a reason for and not a cause of aesthetic 
delight or of aesthetic value. If they are not factual, then they are no more 
‘scientific’ than any other theory. Moreover, such theories throw no 
light whatever on the properties which actual works must possess in 
order to be called beautiful or which an experience must possess in 
order to be called aesthetic. It is noteworthy that Richards’s very good 
practical criticism bears no relationship to his aesthetic theory. His 
description of the distinguishing marks of an aesthetic experience is 
useless since it is impossible to determine whether or not a large number 
of non-conscious impulses have been called into play and satisfied in the 
reading of a poem. To do him justice, he denies that there is a distinct 
state called ‘aesthetic’ and to be distinguished from other states, but 
he also says that there is a difference in the number of impulses brought 
into play and satisfied in an aesthetic experience. How does he know? 
And we might add, what if there are? All he means is that the experiences 
of reading good poetry, looking at good pictures, are satisfying. 

There is one famous case of an aesthetician using his account of the 
function of art to distinguish good from bad. The result, however, is not 
encouraging. Tolstoy believed that art had the function of infecting 
people with brotherly love and goodwill towards one another. Any 
picture, play or musical composition is good in so far as it does this 
work, bad in so far as it divides people from one another. On this 
criterion, Tolstoy rightly concluded that the ‘great’ plays and operas were 
worth much less than a peasant song sung at his daughter’s wedding with 
spontaneity and depth of feeling. | should want to object that any theory 
from which it followed that the plays of Shakespeare, the operas of 
Mozart, were not works of art must be ruled out of court. The fact 
of the matter is that any theory of art which makes its value lie in the 
fulfilment of a function is theoretically allowing that art is expendable. 
If that same function could be performed in some other way, then we do 
not need art. If it is objected that the function could not be performed in 
some other way, i.e. that there is a point by point correspondence between 
the state we wish to bring about and the elements of the work, then that 
is to admit that our theory is not a theory of the function of art, but of 
its importance. 

There is another pitfall in aesthetics. Some people, feeling very 
strongly the importance of art, think that it cannot be ‘placed’ without 
reference to some other-wordly reality. This may be true: it may be 
the case that a satisfactory aesthetic theory presupposes a metaphysical 
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view of the world. If so, then we shall have to set out systematically the 
whole set of theories with their interconnexions. We ought not to lif 
the parts of metaphysics which please us out of their context and jp. 


corporate them unexamined in aesthetic theory. When we do so, we are | 


in danger of misinterpreting these parts, giving them a meaning which 
they could be seen not to bear on a closer examination. 

We may now say in a more general way, what is the proper work of 
aestheticians. | want first to consider whether a distinction is possible 


in aesthetics corresponding to the distinction between practical ethic | 


and moral philosophy. The most important part of practical ethics is 
to give the right answer to the question : Why should I choose this course 
rather than that? To believe that it is possible to give a sensible answer 
to this question, or indeed to ask the question sensibly, is to presuppose 
freedom. To believe that it is possible to give the right answer is to 
presuppose that ethics has some such constitutive principle as that it is 
“good’ to behave rationally. To give an answer, we do not have to 
persuade people that it is better to behave rationally any more than: 
doctor has to persuade people that health is better than disease before he 
can treat them. In morals, the typical and most important advice-giving 
and -seeking situation occurs when one has to decide between course 
of action in a particular set of circumstances. The similar situation in 
aesthetics is trivial. Shall I go to this play or that? when no considerations 
other than aesthetic are involved. Shal! I buy this picture or that? Again | 
when no non-aesthetic considerations are involved. We do not ak. 
whether we shall admire this picture rather than that. This has led people | 
to believe that there are no important advice-giving situations in aes 
thetics. But it seems to me that there are, though of a different kind 
We ask advice seriously when we find that we are lacking in appreciation 
of work which is admired by people whose judgment we trust. We 
may not for example be able to appreciate modern music or painting, 
and it would be sensible to ask advice about how to set about fitting 


ourselves as far as possible to enjoy them as other people do. We should 
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do no such thing if we had no grounds for believing that the object | 


which we are unable to enjoy were worth enjoying. It would be non- | 


sensical to ask an expert to help us to enjoy trash. What we are asking 


presupposes the constitutive principle that it is good to enjoy worthy | 


objects. 


There is an interesting contrast between the moral and aesthetic | 


situations. When we ask: Why should I do this rather than that? the 
answer would be in terms of principles. Do this, because in generd | 
terms it is right, in particular, it is an instance of speaking the truth, 


keeping a promise. The answer to the seeker of advice in aesthetics wil 
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be in terms of particular works and their properties. Read this, listen 
7 li to that, and notice such and such features. Practise picking out the 
and in } melody, or look with your eyes half closed or. . . . In morals, advice is 
, we are | sought about a particular action and the answer is in terms of a principle: 
& which | jn aesthetics, the question is about how to fit oneself in general and the 
answer is in terms of particular works. We ought to perform actions of a 
“—_ df certain type because they are exemplifications of a moral principle. 
7 | We ought to admire certain specific objects—and it is not obvious at 
: ethics } first sight whether or not we can add: Because they are of a certain kind. 
oi ‘| What we know to begin with in morals is that we ought to speak the 
alk truth and keep promises: What we know to begin with in aesthetics is 
er 


that we ought to appreciate. . . . Here would follow a list of master- 
eSuppose ; A . 
pieces. We cannot be called good unless we perform right actions most 


Pe . _ of the time. We cannot be called ‘aesthetic’ unless we admire a large 
an 8) number of the objects on our list. (I am sorry for the adjective but there 
| dae doesn’t seem to be one corresponding to ‘good’. Equally, there are the 
we two words ‘ethics’ and ‘morals’, but only the one word ‘aesthetics’.) 


oa While practical ethics presupposes freedom and that it is desirable to 
eb . act rationally, the philosophy of morals is concerned with what it means 


1 cou ’ ; ; sa 

ti “4 to describe an act as right, to consider the legitimacy of what has been 
lation ; : : a, 
heal . presupposed in practical ethics, and to consider generally the concepts 
erations 


> Agad used in moral discourse and the nature of its reasoning. Similarly, in 
7 . ' aesthetics we have the philosophy of beauty and art which has to consider 
: adil _ the presuppositions of practical aesthetics, the concepts employed in 
eC P&PE | critical discourse and the nature of its reasoning. We have, for example, 


S in aes ee i , ‘ ; s 
to show clearly what is involved in the kind of advice given in answer to 


ent kind, 7 . 3 Pye ; 
..... actual problems in practical aesthetics. The trivial cases, shall I see this 
reciation ; , . 
+ Wel rather than that, read this rather than that, call for answers in terms of 
rust, § 
' 


a roperties of the objects, and the assumption that it-is these properties 
int prop ) P prop 

Ji 6 "S| which constitute the value of the object. The philosophy of beauty has 
- 5 to consider the problem of the relation of these properties to beauty. 


" - | Is the assumption that anything possessing these properties will be 
ee 4 | ipso facto, beautiful? If not, why not? In morals we can universalise a 
re sik | principle, and if we cannot, we think that there is something wrong. 
| thy | Any case of telling a lie is wrong, in so far as it is considered as a case 
) _ of telling a lie. Apparently, any case of breaking aesthetic principles may 
win or may not result in a failure. Must we then, say that there are no prin- 
shat? the ciples in aesthetics, but only good reasons for valuing each particular 
2 geneed _ work? It seems to me that this is very likely to be the true conclusion. 
1. a If we wish to add another right action to the list of right actions already 
etics wil | performed, we have only to produce one conforming to one or other of 


our principles. If we want to add another work of beauty to our list, 
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we shall have simply to wait until an artist in words, sounds, colour, 
makes one. Even then, we shall have to wait until we are sure that our 
first pleasure in it was not misleading, but that it is a source of continual 
experience of beauty, even of increasing delight. When we list its 
properties as reasons for our evaluation of it, we shall not expect to be 
able to extend our evaluation to other works of the same kind, but only 
to future experiences of this same object. It might even be a ground for not 
admiring a new work, that it possessed the same properties as an estab- 
lished work. There is plagiarism in art but not in morals. It would be 
ridiculous to say that you are copying me in trying to tell the truth, 
or in not caring whether you tell lies or not. It would not be at all 
ridiculous to complain that a fellow poet was copying you literally, or 
in a less exact sense, that a fellow painter was copying your work. 

If, then, philosophers of beauty succeed in producing a theory of 
beauty, they will have to show how it is related to the specific properties 
offered as reasons for valuing certain works of art highly. They will have 
to consider whether it is possible to produce an intermediate principle, 
which says in effect: this is the way in which specific works will be 
able to conform to the general principle. This would be a principle for 
each kind of art, which shows how the general principle may be imple- 
mented in painting, poetry, music, etc. It may be that the general 
principle is such that this is impossible. If art is expression, and if, 
moreover, expression is complete in the mind of the artist, then the 
differences between painting and poetry are trivial and connected 
accidentally with the nature of art. If art is expression, it would be just 
as silly to ask whether it were in words or colours or music as it would 
be to ask whether a kind action were performed with cups of tea or 
flasks of brandy. If at this point one wished to disagree, one would have 
to examine the meaning of ‘expression’, what it was that was expressed, 
and why expressiveness is a ground for valuing a work. If it seemed to be 
satisfactory, then we should have to look again at our belief that there 
are kinds of art in an important sense. 

The more important type of question asked in practical aesthetics, 
how can I become able to enjoy . . . also assumes that it is better to 
enjoy worthy objects. It assumes as well that to appreciate beauty is an 
achievement, something to be worked at with hopes of success. Anyone 
can stand in front of a picture or sit in a concert hall and wait to see 
what happens to him: he could then describe his experience, characteris- 
ing it as pleasant or unpleasant, and in accordance with this the work as 
good or bad. This is one kind of way to behave in the presence of works 
of art, and for this way psychological laws are entirely adequate. People 
of a certain kind and background will tend to enjoy this kind of object, 
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though it would be more accurate to say that they tend to enjoy themselves 
in the presence of this type of object. When we ask how we can come to 
enjoy the poetry of T. S. Eliot, it would not be an answer to say that 
you could be hypnotised so that you could enjoy anything. What you are 
wanting is not to sit happily while the poetry flows over you, but to have 
the delight proper to that kind of activity, i.e. you want to have an ex- 
perience which is appropriate to, not caused by, the object. What you 
will find is that the expert is advising you not on how to make a change 
in yourself, but on how you may come to be better and better acquainted 
with the object you wish to enjoy. The assumption here is that to enjoy 
an object established as aesthetically worthwhile, it is enough to become 
very well acquainted with it. Suppose it does not work and you begin to 
voice your dissatisfactions to the expert. ‘I now know,’ you may say, 
‘all the allusions in the Waste Land and | still cannot enjoy it.’ It now 
becomes clear that the hindrance is in yourself. You may think it un- 
suitable that a poem should require knowledge of such a wide range 
of literature. What our expert now attempts to do is to justify this 
requirement, that is to remove your prejudice. And so it could go on. 
We have here our next assumption, that a normal person who will take 
the time and trouble to become acquainted with works of art will be 
able to appreciate their beauty. These assumptions, drawn from the 
discourse and practice of practical aesthetics, give grounds to the philo- 
sopher for defence of the objectivity of beauty. The talk of ‘enjoyment,’ 
though, will give him cause for thought. Can we be said to enjoy King 
Lear? Perhaps the use of the word ‘enjoyment’ is simply the sign of 
successful achievement and so another support for the view that this is 
the proper way to describe the appreciation of a work of art. The pleasureof 
success here is no different from the pleasure cf success in any other con- 
text, so that it is not specifically of interest to aestheticians. 

To sum up: the proper work of aestheticians is to take note of psy- 
chological facts, of historial facts about art and criticism, of the judg- 
ments of critics and people in general, and to become clear about what 
we want to do with these facts. We have to be clear about what kind of 
question requires a factual answer and about the kinds of questions for 
which a factual answer would be irrelevant. We have to extract the 
assumptions implicit in the standards used by artists and critics when they 
talk about their work. This is a point at which it becomes important 
to take notice of the facts of the history of art and taste. When art changes 
its function in society, the standards by which people judge it change 
too. Here I am not speaking about theories about the function of art. 
Art can have a certain place in the life of a community and it will be 
evaluated in accordance with this place, but it does not follow that we 
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must believe that art has a function qua art. Suppose that art has a 
magical function in a community. The people of that time value it for 
its efficacy, but the people of later ages may see that the very qualities 
which made it effective for its own times make it valuable in quite a 


different way when viewed out of its historical context. It was for some 
such reason that Hegel regarded ‘aesthetic’ theories such as Aristotle’s 
theory of tragic excellence as extra material for aestheticians along with 
the actual tragedies of the time and not as a contribution to aesthetics 
proper. To value art for its function is to take it as craftwork, and it 
seems to be humanly impossible to make objects for use without being 
concerned with their appearance. In fact, it sometimes seems that some 
of our most pleasing objects are those made with loving care for a given 
end. The artist is so intent on using his material towards that end that 
beauty emerges almost as a by-product. Some of our most pleasing 
flower-paintings are the engravings in old gardening and botany books, 
and some of our most pleasing objects in general are works of architecture, 
cathedrals, bridges, ships, aeroplanes, even cars. A satisfactory aesthetic, 
then, would issue in a clear understanding of the inter-relationships 
among the concepts employed in artistic and critical discourse and of the 
inter-relationships among standards and theories so that it can be seen 
which standard or set of standards rules out which theories. It would 
set out the conditions under which an object whether natural or man- 
made is rightly called beautiful, the conditions under which an experience 
is rightly called aesthetic. Until people have tried to formulate some 
such system, or tried to follow through the recorded attempts of aes- 
theticians at such a system, we shall not allow them to tell us we are 
talking nonsense. We are the people to tell them that they are talking 
nonsense when they stubbornly hang on to incompatible theories, or 
want to discard inconvenient facts. 
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Das Alte Amerika. By HERMANN TRIMBORN. 
Stuttgart: Gustav Kilpper Verlag. 1959. 
pp: 270. DM. 26,50. 

Alt-Amerika, By SIGVALD LINNE and HANS- 
DIETRICH DISSELHOFF. Baden-Baden: 
Holle Verlag. 1960. pp. 288. DM. 29,80. 

Pre-Inca Art and Culture. By HERMANN 
LeicHT. Eng. Trans. by MERVYN SAVILL. 
MacGibbon & Kee. 1960. pp. 253. 42s. 


THE APPEARANCE of two new books in 
Germany and of an English translation of 
Hermann Leicht’s book on the pre-Inca 
arts of Peru prompts a collective review 
devoted to the arts of ancient America. 
This review will be confined mainly to the 
central Andean region since the writer is 
without claim to specialized knowledge of 
Mexican or Central American art. Mexican 
art is, moreover, not unknown in this 
country. It has been exhibited and written 
about. Modern artefacts in the ancient 
style are available in many curio and art 
shops. But for all the force and the grandeur 
of much Mexican art—in despite of that 
rare quality which Roger Fry described as 
‘not only a delicate sensibility but what we 
should call extraordinary refinement of 
feeling, a discretion and restraint which 
we associate with a high degree of culture 
of the mind and the feelings’—nevertheless 
in great part this art is infused with an 
obsessive foreboding terror of supernatural 
forces which has rendered its impact 
repellent to many people. Peruvian art is 
without the depressive quality of Mexican. 
Its varieties are so many that it is difficult 
to qualify as a whole. If one must do so, 
perhaps the epithets vivacity and urbanity 
would best convey an impression of what 
is common not only to the spontaneous 
naturalism and humour of the Mochica, 
the more suave realism of the mature 
Chimu, the feeling for inner vitality and 
the keen eye for characteristic pose which 
give their charm to even the crudest animal 
sculptures of the highlands, but also to the 
rectilinear stylisations of Chavin, the lively 
symbolism of Tiahuanaco and the imagina- 
tive extravaganzas of Nazca. It is a strange 
culture but essentially a friendly one. Both 
Fry and Leicht draw analogies between the 
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Peruvian and the Greek. But despite what 
Fry calls ‘a certain sweet austerity’ and 
‘a strong control of all the elements,’ 
Peruvian art shows no trace of the Greek 
passion for mechanical precision but has 
instead an unerring sense for the marriage 
of decoration and form which was so 
notably lacking to the Greeks. Once one 
has overcome the initial strangeness of an 
unfamiliar visual idiom these works of 
art have an unobtrusive loveliness which 
shines more brightly with friendship and 
time. The objects in the writer’s own tiny 
collection have grown more beautiful with 
intimacy over the years. They are unable to 
pall. Peruvian art has not been publicly 
displayed in this country and it is sincerely 
to be hoped that plans of the Arts Council 
to arrange an exhibition of ancient Peruvian 
textiles and ceramics will fructify. 
Pre-Columbian American art constitutes 
both a challenge and an opportunity for 
aesthetics. It has seeded and flowered on 
its own soil with no cross-pollination from 
outside. The peoples of the American 
continent developed in situ from late 
glacial times with no more than sporadic 
and insignificant contacts across the Pacific. 
Excavations at the Huaca Prieta site near 
the mouth of the Chicama valley on the 
northern coast of Peru have brought to 
light a pre-ceramic culture which is dated 
about the middle of the third millenium 
B.c. In the rich artistic burgeoning which 
lasted from soon after 1000 B.c. until the 
Spanish conquest there may inevitably be 
found some similarities with the arts of 
lands outside, such as those parallels with 
the Chinese which gave rise for example 
to the ill-founded speculations in Francisco 
A. Loayza’s Chinos Ilegaron antes que Colon 
(1948) and which have been examined 
more restrainedly by Heine-Geldern and 
Ekholm. There is nothing which should 
bring in dispute the general verdict of 
ethnologists that substantial cultural con- 
tacts did not take place. The science of 
aesthetics is concerned, ultimately, to 
understand and render intelligible the 
impulse which has manifested itself among 
most men at most historical periods to 
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beauty and to cherish them. In so far as 
this understanding is contributed to by the 
comparative study of art-history the 
existence of this large sector of the 
world’s heritage of art where mutual 
influences and interaction with the outside 
can be discounted might have a profound 
importance. Affinities and similarities in 
artistic form and iconography, if carefully 
sifted, are as significant in the field of 
aesthetics as the similarities of religious 
belief, social organisation or agricultural 
techniques are for what they can tell us 
in their own field. We can respond to the 
art of the Americas because it is the art 
of human beings. This is what men did 
because they were men and therefore 
impelled to create things of beauty. 
Though their ways are diverse, the sense 
of beauty is akin. 


Advantage might also accrue to aesthetics 
from the curious situation which prevails 
in the study of iconography. Interpretations 
of pictorial symbolism have less appeal 
where verification is unlikely owing to 
the fact that these peoples left no written 
records. Yet symbols and ‘icons’ have 
artistic uses also. The Peruvian forms had 
remarkable persistence and great vitality ; 
recognizably the same symbols can be 
traced beneath the most diverse adapta- 
tions from Paracas onward through the 
rectilinear tracery of Tiahuanaco, in the 
multi-coloured phantasmagoria of Nazca 
and later formalized by the Inca. The feeling 
for forms had also its continuity. The 
writer has come across small terracottas 
now being sold by the roadside by Indians 
living at subsistence level in Sicuani on 
the Altiplano of Peru which have the same 
feeling of inner life and display the same 
characteristic vision of line and form as the 
animal sculptures of Chimbote and Chimu. 
Perhaps because the material, though 
plentiful, is scattered and not all easily 
accessible most of the work hitherto has 
been done by ethnologists rather than art 
historians. A great deal has been achieved 
in the classification of techniques. For the 
rest almost everything remains to be done. 
There is no universally accepted scheme 
of policitical history and chronology into 
which the art-historian could integrate 
his own results. 


Das Alte Amerika by Professor Trimborn 
of Bonn University is published in the 
series Grosse Kulturen der Friihzeit and 
offers a rapid, bird’s-eye survey of the 
main pre-Columbian cultures of Mexico, 
Central America and the central Andean 
region of Bolivia and Peru, including the 
400 year socialist empire of the Inca, 
This is a large field to cover in 123 Pages 
and no more than an introductory glimpse 
is attempted or would have been feasible, 
The writer shows considerable skill in 
presentation and has succeeded in the by 
no means easy task of reducing his massive 
theme to compass. As was to be expected, 
the subject is treated from a frankly 
ethnological point of view. But where so 
large a part of the ethnologist’s material 
consists of objects of aesthetic interest 
even this contains much of relevance for 
the historian of art. The book is clear, 
scholarly and popular. Professor Trimborn 
writes from first-hand knowledge of the 
countries and with a refreshing enthusiasm 
for his subject. Discussing the parallels 
noticed by Heine-Geldern, he dismisses the 
likelihood of any significant influence from 
southern China on the cultures of America. 

The 112 pages of illustration outside the 
text are carefully chosen. The seven pages 
of photographs of the monolithic colossi 
at San Agustin are particularly impressive. 
One could have wished that the interesting 
symbolic carvings on the Tiahuanaco 
monolithic figures had been illustrated and 
that the Intihuatana had been shown in the 
photograph of Ollantaytambo. Black-and- 
white illustrations of coloured textile 
designs are seldom informative and this is 
particularly true of the fine Peruvian work 
where much of the beauty derives from an 
endemic sensibility for exotic colour 
combinations. The coloured _ illustration 
of a  Paracas-Necropolis mantle is 


deplorable. 


For those who desire a reliable, balanced 
and well written introduction giving the 
essential background for a study of ancient 
American art, Professor Trimborn’s book 
can be confidently recommended. 


In Pre-Inca Art and Culture Professor 
Hermann Leicht restricts himself to the 
central Andean region and does not go 


beyond the Inca conquest of Chimu. In this 
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limited field he is able to devote more space 
to stylistic analysis and appreciative 
criticism and to iconography. The book 
was first published in 1944 by Orell 
Fussli Verlag and, as Mr. Adrian Digby 
has remarked, it was not revised for the 
English edition of 1960. In matters of 
history and chronology which experts 
admit to be still subject to doubt Professor 
Leicht propounds deviationist views with 
the assurance of complete certitude, and 
readers will be well advised to check this 
part of his work against some standard 
ethnological authority such as the Hand- 
book of South American Indians published by 
the Smithsonian Institution or, on a smaller 
scale, J. Alden Mason’s The Ancient 
Civilizations of Peru. Even his comparative 
account of artistic styles is distorted by a 
determined exaggeration of the political 
importance of Chan-Chan, which led him 
to treat the Mochica as if it were proto- 
Chimu, to represent the Chavin-Cupisni- 
que, Recuay, Huaras and Chancay styles 
as mere ‘provincial’ Chimu and to deny 
space for discussion of the influence of 
Tiahuanaco and Pucara on the coastal 
valleys. 


Nevertheless real appreciation is re- 
flected in Professor Leicht’s writing. He 
speaks of the ‘blitheness’ of Moche 
naturalism and has felt the greatness of the 
portrait heads which, as he says, give the 
impression ‘that in the portrayal of the 
human face nothing is now impossible.’ 
He has made the important observation of 
a new freedom of spirit in the Peruvian art 
which derives from the absence of ‘that 
fear of empty space which one so often 
meets in Central American art.’ His 
interpretations of iconographic symbols in 
terms of mythology are ingenious and 
often tempting. It is a method of approach 
to the problems of pre-Columbian art 
which goes back even before the great 
work of Posnansky on the symbolic 
carvings of the Puerta del Sol at Tiahuanaco. 
But in the absence of written records 
such speculations are unlikely to find 
verification. And there is a tendency for 
ingenuity to ascribe a religious or magical 
interpretation to what may be naturalistic 
scenes of everyday life represented in the 
schemata of a visual code which is strange 


to us. In common with the ethnologists 
Professor Leicht has failed to notice the 
prevalence of what must have been an 
extensive workshop industry turning out 
from moulds slick and competent wares 
for the satisfaction of bad taste. After 
technical competence had been achieved 
in the naturalistic styles of Mochica and 
Chimu a great deal of artistically bad 
artefacts were produced as well as works 
of high merit. The curious may see in the 
British Museum examples of this technic- 
ally skilful but exquisitely vulgar ware 
alongside masterpieces of sculptural and 
decorative beauty. 


Professor Leicht’s book is well illustrated 
and very readable. It should be read with 
caution. The book should have been given 
an Index. 


Alt-Amerika, published in the series 
Kunst der Welt, is expressly concerned 
with the arts of Pre-Columbian America. 
The section on Mexico and Central 
America is written by Professor Sigvald 
Linné of Stockholm and is at the same time 
authoritative and readable. His treatment 
is factual and he rarely indulges in aesthetic 
or appreciative criticism. He has drawn 
attention to interesting parallels both 
stylistic and iconographic between the 
regions. As was said above, however, it is 
my attention to restrict this review to the 
central Andean sector. This part of the 
book has been written by Professor Hans- 
Dietrich Disselhoff of Munich. He includes 
in his survey the period of the Inca empire 
and has chapters on Ecuador, Colombia, 
San Agustin and northern Chile with 
north-west Argentina. It is a very extensive 
field and has necessitated almost excessive 
compression. It is not really feasible to 
describe the art of the Inca in ten pages 
or that of Ecuador in four. Professor 
Disselhoff has given due importance to the 
textiles, whose beauty no description can 
call to life, and has shown sound judge- 
ment in the weighting he ascribes to 
Paracas, Chavin, Moche and Nasca. He 
does not under-estimate the importance 
or the extent of the Tiahuanaco influence 
but has not included photographs of the 
site or the sculpture. He mentions— 
briefly of necessity—Salinar, Gallinazo, 


Recuay, Chancay, Ica. The book is a 
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balanced and reliable introduction to the 
subject but its main function must be to 
whet the appetite for more. It is beautifully 
produced with 60 plates in colour and 
numerous line-drawings in the text. The 
use of bright toned backgrounds against 
which to display the Peruvian works of art 
is correct but great care is necessary in the 
selection of colour. Like Professor Trim- 
born’s work, this book does not profess 
to break new ground or communicate 
fresh knowledge, but it is perhaps the 
best summary of existing knowledge over 
the whole region written from the point 
of view of the art-historian rather than 
the ethnologist—although the ethnological 
bias bulks large. 

If 1 may be allowed one collective 
complaint in conclusion, it is to be 
deplored that when there is such a richness 
of material to hand successive works on this 
subject should continue to select so high 
a proportion of their illustrations from 
objects which have been illustrated by 
others before them. 

H. OSBORNE 


The Truest Poetry. An Essay on the Question 
What is Literature? By LAURENCE LERNER. 
London: Hamish Hamilton. 1960. 
pp- X + 221. 18s. 


In THIs book Dr. Lerner, who is a novelist 
and a poet as well as a critic and teacher, 
explores the field of aesthetics in an 
attempt to seek out the principles behind 
his own practice. Other writers have 
made the attempt before him, and some 
of them have returned empty handed 
having gained nothing but the conviction 
that aesthetic theory has little to offer 
which can assist in the understanding and 
evaluation of their responses to individual 
works of art. 

Dr. Lerner is more successful, perhaps 
because he takes these individual problems 
with him on the journey and refuses to 
lose either himself or them in a maze of 
theory. He claims that all the answers 
hitherto suggested to his central question 
What is Literature? can be reduced by 
reformulation to three only: (1) it is 
knowledge; (2) it is the expression of 
emotion ; (3) it is rhetoric, or the arousal 
of emotion in the reader. He neither 
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completely rejects nor fully accepts any 
one of these answers, and in the course of 
his clear if brief exposition of each approach 


he demonstrates both its value and its 


inadequacies by suitable exercises jn 
criticism. But ‘kinds of literature can be 
arranged in a scale according to how 
appropriate it seems to consider them as 
knowledge’, and he recognizes two basic 
types of literary theory, cutting across his 
three ‘answers’—one ‘constantly tuggi 
literature in the direction of music, because 
music seems the type of pure creation . . , 
The other is tugging literature towards 
ordinary human activity, and essentially 
towards speech’, and it is to a form of this 
second type that he commits himself, 
When he is ready to answer the question 
“What is the literary experience like? 
he acknowledges particular debts to three 
writers: ‘It is complete rather than 
fragmentary, and all its elements are 
aspects of ordinary, non-artistic experience: 
Dewey is behind our saying that. More of 
our emotional life is engaged than can 
usually be held together in a single 
experience, and these contending forces 
are kept in a rare and skilful balance: 
Richards is behind that. And the impulses 
at work are understood rather than 
repressed: Collingwood is behind that, 
These assertions are all compatible, for 
. all {three writers} would call the poet 
more human, more sane and more honest 
than other men. And they involve the 
rejection of other (and widely held) 
beliefs: that the artistic experience is 
fragmentary, esoteric, bewildering, un- 
balanced or socially disruptive.’ 


Such a bald summary of the central 
argument can, however, give no idea of 
the complexity of thought and richness of 
texture of this book. But it is written ina 
clear and robust English, and might serve 
as an introductory textbook for the general 
student of aesthetics (there is a shortage 
of such books), for Dr. Lerner always 
precedes discussion by a careful exposition 
of the view he is about to discuss. And the 
discussion is so closely interwoven with 
illuminating criticism that the reader 
whose first interest is in literature itself 
will be constantly stimulated and delighted. 
Dr. Lerner has written a wise, erudite and 
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friendly book. In his Preface he writes that 
he would ‘wish to be read, and heeded, 
and attacked, not only by readers and 
critics, but also by poets.’ Well, he 
deserves to be, although finding points for 
attack comes hardest. Here is a small one: 
the conclusion to the chapter on senti- 
mentality seemed to me inadequate and a 
little confusing, a pity when the critical 
analyses which make up the rest of the 
chapter are so very good indeed. 
VIDA CARVER 


Folk Music of Hungary. By ZOLTAN KODALY. 
Translated by RONALD TEMPEST and 
CYNTHIA JOLLY. Budapest: Corvina 
Press. London: Barrie and Rockliff. 
1960. pp.166. 35s. 


Huncarian folk-music has very little to 
do with the Tziganes and Czardases 
played by so-called ‘Gypsy Orchestras’, 
though one may perhaps be pardoned for 
thinking it has. Liszt and Brahms made the 
same mistake. Even 100 years ago, the 
‘pure’ stream of folk-song had been 
infected by a strong dose of Western 
‘art’ music, which was popular among the 
nobility and the aspiring middle classes. 
With the increase in urbanization, this 
‘town’ music was taken up by the peasants, 
though often adapted to their own melodic 
and rhythmic idioms (and, of course, 
words). It was a two-way traffic: the style 
of folk-music itself changed under the 
influence of German and Italian models. 

Early in the present century, Dr. 
Kodaly, Bartok, and a few others began 
the stupendous task of sorting out and 
classifying the true folk-music of Hungary 
and removing the frequent accretions of 
19th century ‘kitsch’, They discovered 
a music whose origins were traceable back 
400 years and more, essentially bound up 
with the life and traditions of an illiterate 
peasantry, and therefore largely unwritten. 
This research still continues under the 
auspices of the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences. 

In the present book, Dr. Kodaly shows 
clearly and in detail the musical features 
of the true Hungarian folk-song. He does 
not ask the reader to assume the existence 
of a characteristic style, but demonstrates 
it with a wealth of musical examples. 
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He further shows the ways in which hymns 
and composed songs have been adapted to 
the folk idiom. 

The ethnographic implications of the 
work are as fascinating as the purely 
musical. Hungarian folk-music bears little 
resemblance to that of adjacent races, 
but unmistakably strong parallels with the 
folk-music of certain Eastern races. When 
the Magyars left Asia, they took their 
musical heritage with them. Today they 
represent, writes Dr. Kodaly, ‘the outer- 
most edge of the great Asiatic musical 
tradition, many thousands of years old, 
which is rooted in the spirit of various 
peoples living from China through Central 
Asia to the Black Sea.’ 

In a tantalisingly brief final chapter, 
Dr. Kodaly urges the importance of folk 
song in the creation of an organic musical 
culture in Hungary. It is not clear where 
the so-called ‘serious’ composer fits into 
this culture. Do Dr. Kodaly’s strictures 
against ‘the semiculture of internationalism’ 
mean that he would consider a Hungarian 
dodecaphonic composer ipso facto a traitor 
to his own musical heritage? 

Dr. Kodaly sometimes writes as though 
there were two different aesthetic 
standards, one for folk music and one for 
‘art’ music. But this assumption, after all, 
is very frequently made in the discussion of 
folk art in general. Is it valid? We judge 
Britten’s arrangements of British folk 
songs as ‘pure’ music, and might compare 
them, say, with his settings of the Michel- 
angelo Sonnets. But when we call a folk 
song in its original form ‘beautiful’ is this 
not a different type of judgment, part 
aesthetic, and part sociological? Let us 
quote Dr. Kodaly again: ‘(Hungarian 
folk music) . . . is an art which is valid 
and perfect, because the culture that 
produced it was an organic, balanced unity.’ 
What, in fact, do we mean by ‘art’ when 
we talk about ‘folk art’? 

STANLEY MYERS 


The English Tradition in Design. By JOHN 
GLoaG. London: A. & C. Black. 1959, 
pp- X-+84-+ 38 plates. 25s. 


IN AN age ever ready to look for universal 
formulas and international styles it is 
refreshing to have one’s attention drawn 





to the purely local characteristics of 
English design and Mr. Cloag in a very 
readable and compact little book does this 
to good effect. 


He limits himself to two main themes— 
the Englishness of English design and the 
strong influence that architecture has had 
on style in all forms of design. Mr. Cloag 
draws to our attention examples of 
architecture, furniture, silver, fabrics, 
glass, etc., of course a book of this short 
length cannot pretend to give an exhaustive 
account of all pervading influences which 
have affected design in this country in the 
last five hundred years and the writer can 
be forgiven if he tends to play down some 
of the ideas that have come from abroad. 
This book serves as a useful introduction 
to the subject and is intended as nothing 
more. 


The survey of English design begins with 
an acknowledgment of the skill of the 
craftsmen of the fifteenth century. Men 
who were producing very fine examples of 
woodwork, stained glass, illuminated 
manuscripts, goldsmithery and embroidery 
worked in a strong Norman tradition. 
But the national characteristics in design 
became apparent in English wood-carving 
and its importance in the development of 
domestic and public architecture and 
interior design is shown well both in the 
text and in the many charming line 
illustrations which are spread throughout 
the book. We are taken quickly through 
each succeeding phase in the development 
of architectural styles and corresponding 
trends in design up to the end of the 
nineteenth century with the rise of 
industrial design. His final chapters are 
devoted to the Englishness of English 
design today and it is here perhaps that 
Mr. Cloag’s insistance on purely national 
characteristics lets him down. He seems 
to care little for European and American 
influences even when he acknowledges 
them at all. The omission of the positive 
teachings of Ruskin and Morris is a bad 
one. Both were steeped in the English 
tradition and their writings and works had 
an important influence on continental 
ideas of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries not to mention the 


debt that present day pedagogic courses 
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in art and design owe to Modern Painters 
and subsequent English works in similar 
vein. 

Well illustrated throughout by line 
drawings, this book is an enlarged version 
of the original published by Penguin Books 
in 1947. The photographs placed at the 
end of the text are very mixed in quali 
and are generally badly placed. Those by 
the author himself are poor and appear 
as if taken with a tilting camera. 

TERENCE MARNER 
Laing Art Gallery 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne 


The Imagination as a Means of Grace. 
ERNEST LEE TUVESON. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 
London: Cambridge University Press, 
1960. pp.218. 40s. 


Ir is a somewhat curious thing that the 
recent revival of interest in the early 
writers on aesthetics of the English ‘moral 
sense’ school and the Scottish ‘common 
sense’ school comes mainly from the 
U.S.A. Leaving aside Kenneth MacLean’s 
comprehensive study of Lockian influences 
(John Locke and English Literature of the 
Eighteenth Century) which came out in 1936, 


C. D. Thorpe’s The Aesthetic Theory of 


Thomas Hobbes appeared in 1940 and Walter 
Jackson Bate’s exceptionally perceptive 
and knowledgeable Lowell Lectures, pre- 
sented in Boston in 1945, were published 
in the following year under the title From 
Classic to Romantic: Premises of Taste in 
Eighteenth-Century England. Gordon 
McKenzie’s Critical Responsiveness: A Study 
of the Psychological Current in Later Eighteenth 
Century Criticism came out in the University 
of California Studies in English in 1949 and 
W. J. Hipple’s The Beautiful, the Sublime 
and the Picturesque in Eighteenth-Centuy 
British Aesthetic Theory was published in 
1957. These are but a few of the more 
prominent works which stand out from a 
mass of more particular studies. Professor 
Tuveson’s book more than holds its own 
in this company. It could not have been 
written except as the result of very wide 
reading in the more obscure writers of 
criticism, but this detailed erudition is 
fluently subordinated to the presentation 
of always interesting and sometimes original 
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ideas about the main significance of the 
period for the development of new atti- 
tudes in aesthetics and in literary criticism. 

Nor indeed would it be easily possible 
to find a more fascinating period for the 
student of literary aesthetics. It is not 
merely that the ideas of Locke, Hume, 
Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Lord Kames and 
the rest exerted a profound influence on 
the aesthetic theories of Immanuel Kant 
and through him on all subsequent 
philosophical aesthetics. In a very real 
sense modern aesthetics traces its origin 
from these writers, as Professor Tuveson 
himself has shown. We are somewhat 
surprised at the importance assigned to 
Addison (not a robust originating thinker), 
whose Spectator papers on “The Pleasures 
of the Imagination’ he describes as ‘the 
first work ever written on aesthetics as a 
wholly autonomous subject’. But in so far 
as the characteristic feature of modern 
aesthetics is its interest in the human 
activity of appreciative commerce with 
things of beauty—or, as is said, ‘the 
aesthetic consciousness’—this stems from 
the revolution brought about by Locke’s 
epistemology and the switch of interest 
from metaphysical abstractions to the 
concrete facts of psychology. 

The revolution was not confined to the 
field of formal philosophy but—again in 
Professor Tuveson’s own words—it was 
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‘a cultural revolution that brought with it 
the conception of romanticism’. The 
period is a bridge from the neo-classic 
attitude of mind to the outlook and ideas 
of romanticism; it is here that its most 
general appeal resides. Professor Tuveson’s 
book is sub-titled ‘Locke and the Aesthetics 
of Romanticism’ and he makes it his task 
to explore the roots of romanticism in the 
new psychological interest in criticism and 
appreciation which followed from the 
Lockian revolution. He has done this in 
all supremely well. We are interested in 
his ideas even where we withhold com- 
plete agreement. We may suspect a hint of 
over-enthusiasm in the description of 
Burke’s Philosophical Inquiry as ‘the first 
really modern work on aesthetics’, of 
Fuseli as a pioneer in the study of the non- 
rational side of experience, in the argument 
by which Dugald Stewart is presented as 
‘spokesman for the faith of early roman- 
ticism’ and Archibald Alison as the 
originator of the theory of aesthetic 
symbolism. But it would be graceless not 
to pay tribute to the stimulating character 
of such ideas. 

This book will prove a stand-by to all 
students of the eighteenth century and all 
who aspire to understand the origins of 
Wordsworthian romanticism. 


H. OSBORNE 
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